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BY THE AUTHOR OF “IT 1S NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 
—_>——_ 
CHAPTER XXXII. 

Tue spirit of dissension in Musgrove Cottage 
penetrated to the very kitchen. Old Betty 
sided with Alfred, and combated in her place 
the creed of the parlour ; “ Why, according to 

, Miss, the young sparrows are bound never to fly 
out of the nest ; or else have the Bible flung at 
*em. She do go on about God’s will: seems to 
me ’tis His will the world should be peopled by 
body and beast—which they are both his crea- 
tures—and, by the same toaken, if they don’t 
marry they does wus. Certainly whilst a young 
man bides at home, it behoves him to be dutiful ; 
but that ain’t to say he és to bide at home for 
ever. Master Alfred’s time is come to leave we, 
and be master in a house of his own, as his father 
done before him, which he forgets that now; 
he is grown to man’s estate, and got his mother’s 
money, and no more bound to our master than 
I be.” She said too, that “ parting blights more 
quarrels than it breeds:” and she constantly 
invited Peggy to speak up, and gainsay her. 
But Peggy was a young woman with white eye- 
lashes, and given to looking down, and not to 
speaking up; she was always watching Mr. 
Hardie in company, like a cat cream ; and hover- 
ing about him when alone. Betty went so far 
as to accuse her of colloguing with him against 
Alfred, and of “setting her cap at master,” 
which accusation elicited no direct reply, but 
stinging inuendoes hours after. 

Now, if one looks into the thing, the elements 
of discord had attacked Albion Villa‘ quite as 

owerfully as Musgrove Cottage; but had 
fitherto ailed signally: the mutual affection of 
the Dodds was so complete, and no unprincipled 
persen among them to split the good. 

And, now that the wedding drew near, there 
was but one joyful heart within the walls, though 
the others were too kind and unselfish to throw 
cold water. Mrs. Dodd’s own wedding had 
ended in a piteous separation, and now to part 
with her darling child and launch her on the 
uncertain waves of matrimony! She heaved 
many a sigh when alone: but, as there were no 
bounds to her maternal love, so there were no 
exceptions to her politeness: over her aching 
heart she forced on a wedding face, subdued, but 
hopeful, for her daughter, as she would for any 





other young lady about to be married beneath 
her roof, 

It wanted but six days, when one morning 
after breakfast the bereaved wife, and mother 
about to be deserted, addressed her son and 
Viceroy thus: “Edward, we must borrow 
fifty pounds.” 

“ Fifty pounds ? what for ? who wants that ?” 

** Why J want it,” said Mrs. Dodd, stoutly. 

“Oh, if you want it—what to do, please ?” 

“Why to buy her wedding clothes, dear.” 

“T thought what her ‘I’ would come to,” 
said Julia, reproachfully. 

Edward shook his head, and said, ‘“‘ He who 
goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing.” 

* But she is not a he,” objected Mrs. Dodd 
with the subtlety of a schoolman: “ and who 
ever heard of a young lady being married with- 
out some things to be married ix 7” 

“ Well, I've heard Nudity is not the cheese, 
on public occasions: but why not go dressed 
like a lady as she always does, only with white 
gloves; and be married without any bother and 
nonsense.” 

* You talk like a boy,” said Mrs. Dodd. “I 
could not bear it. My poor child!” and she 
cast a look of tenderest pity on the proposed 
victim. ‘‘ Well, suppose we make the poor 
child the judge,” suggested Edward. He then 
put it to j ulia whether, under the circumstances, 
she would wish them to run in debt, buying her 
finery to wear foraday. “It was not fair to 
ask her,” said Mrs. Dodd with a sigh. 

Julia blushed and hesitated, and said she 
would be candid; and then stopped. 

“Ugh!” ejaculated Edward. “This is a 
bad beginning. Girls’ candour! now for a 
masterpiece ot duplicity.” 

Julia inquired how he dared ; and Mrs. Dodd 
said warmly that Julia was not like other people, 
she could be candid; had actually done it, more 
than once, within her recollection. The young 
lady justified the exception as follows: “If I 
was going to be married to myself, or to some 
gentleman I did not care for, I would not spend 
a shilling. But I am going to marry Aim; and 
so—oh, Edward, think of them saying ‘ what has 
he married? a dowdy: why she hadn’t new 
things on to go to church with him: no bonnet, 
no wreath, no new white dress!’ To mortify 
him the very first day of our——” The 
sentence remained unfinished, but two lovely 
eyes filled to the very brim without running 
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over, and completed the sense, and did the 
Viceroy’s business though a brother. “ Why 
you dear little goose,” said he: “of course I 
don’t mean that. I have as good as got the 
things we must buy; and those are a new 
bonnet——” 

“ Ah!” 

“A wreath of orange blossoms——’ 

“Oh you good boy !” 

“Four pair of gloves : two white—one is safe 
to break—two dark ; very dark: invisible green, 
or visible black ; last the honeymoon. 1 the 
rest you must find in the house.” 

“What, fit her out with a parcel of old 
things ? Can you be so cruel, so unreasonable, 
dear Edward ?” 

“Old things! Why, where is all your 
Gorgeous Attire from Oriental climes? I see the 
splendiferous articles arrive, and then they 
vanish for ever.” 

“ Now, shawls and Indian muslins! pray 
what use are they to a bride ?” 

“Why what looks nicer than a white muslin 
dress ?”” 

Married in muslin? The very idea makes 
me shiver.” 

“Well, clap her on another petticoat.” 

“How can you be so childish? Muslin is 
not the thing.” 

“No more is running in debt.” 

He then suggested that a white shawl or two 
should be cut into a bridal dress. At this 
both ladies’ fair throats opened on him with 
ridicule : cut fifty-guinea shawls into ten-pound 


> 


dresses ; that was male economy; was il? 
Total; a wedding was a wedding: new things 
always had had to be bought for a wedding, and 
always would, in secula seculorum. 


“ New things? Yes,” said the pertinacious 
wretch ; “but they need not be new-bought 
things. You ladies go and confound the world’s 
eyes with your own in the drollest way: if 
Gorgeous Attire has lain long in your drawers, 
you fancy the world will detect on its glossy 
surface how long you had it, and gloated over it, 
and made it stale to your eye, before you could 
bring your mind to wear it. That is your 
delusion, that and the itch for going out shop- 
ping; oh, I’m down on you. Mamma dear, you 
open that gigantic wardrobe of yours; and I'll 
oil my hair, whitewash my mug (a little moan 
from Mrs. D.), and do the counterjumping busi- 
ness to the life; hand the things down to you, 
unrol ’em, grin, charge you 100 per cent over 
value, note them down in a penny memorandum- 
book, sing out ‘caesh! caesh!’ &c. &c.: and so 
we shall get all Julia wants, and go through the 
ritual of shopping without the substantial dis- 
grace of running in debt.” 

Mrs. Dodd smiled admiringly, as ladies 
“pom d do at the sauciness of a young male ; 

ut proposed an amendment. She would open 
her wardrobe, and look out all the contents for 
Edward’s inspection; and, if the mere sight of 
them did not convince him they were inappro- 
priate to a bride, why then she would coincide 
with his views, and resign her own. 











“All right !’ said he. “That will take a 
jolly time, I know; so I’ll go to my governor 
first for the bonnet and wreath.” 

Mrs. Dodd drew in at this last slang word ; 
she had heard young gentlemen apply it to their 
fathers. Edward, she felt sure, te not so sully 
that sacred relation: still the word was obnoxious 
for its past offences; and she froze at it: “I 
have not the honour to know who the personage 
is you so describe,” said she formally. Edward 
replied very carelessly that it was an upholsterer 
at the North end of the town. 

** Ah, a tradesman you patronise.” 

“Humph? Well, yes, that is the word, 
mamma, haw! haw! 1 have been making the 
bloke a lot of oak candlesticks, and human 
heads with sparkling eyes, for walking-sticks, 
&c. And now I'll go and draw my—protégé’s 
—blunt.” The lady’s hands were uplifted to- 
wards pitying Heaven with one impulse: the 
young workman grinned: “Soyons de notre 
siécle,” said he, and departed whistling in the 
tenor clef. He had the mellowest whistle in 
England. 

After a few minutes well spent in deploring 
the fall of her Oxonian, and gently denouncing 
his motto, and his century, its ways, and above 
all its words, Mrs. Dodd took Julia to her bed- 
room, and unlocked drawers and doors in her 
wardrobe; and straightway Sarah, who was 
hurriedly flogging the chairs with a duster, re- 
laxed, and began to work on a cheval-glass as 
slowly as if she was drawing Nelson’s lions at a 
thousand pounds the tail. Mrs. Dodd opened a 
drawer and took out three pieces of worked 
Indian muslin, a little discoloured by hoarding : 
“There, that must be bleached and make you 
some wrappers for the honeymoon, if the weather 
is at all fine; and petticoats to match ;” next 
an envelope consisting of two foolscap sheets 
tacked: this, carefully undone upon the bed, 
revealed a Brussels lace flounce and a veil: “ It 
was my own,” said Mrs. Dodd softly. “I saved 
it for you; see here is your name written on 
it seventeen years ago. I thought, ‘this dear 
little toddler will have wings some day, and then 
she will leave me.? But now I am almost afraid 
to let you wear it; it might bring you misfor- 
tune: suppose after years of wedded love you 
should be edonvad of ”” Mrs. Dodd choked, 
and Julia’s arms were round her neck in a 
moment. 

“ T’ll risk it,” cried she impetuously. “If it 
but makes me as beloved as you are, I'll wear 
it come weal come woe! And then I shall feel 
it over me at the altar like my guardian angel’s 
wings, my own sweet, darling, mamma. Oh 
what an idiot, what a wretch [ am, to leave you 
at all.” 

This unfortunate, unexpected burst, inter- 
rupted business sadly. Mrs. Dodd sank down 
directly on the bed and wept ; Julia cried over 
her, and Sarah plumped herself down in a chair 
and blubbered. But wedding flowers are gene- 
rally well watered in the private apartments. 

Patient Mrs. Dodd soon recovered herself : 
“This is childish of me. When I think that 
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there are mothers who see their children go from 
the house corpses, not brides, I ought to be 
ashamed of myself. Come! & l’ceuvre. Ah, 
here is something.” And she produced a white 
China crape shawl. “Oh, how sweet,” said 
Julia; “why have you never worn it ?” 

“Dear me, child, what use would things be 
to those I love, if I went and wore them ?” 

The next article she laid her hand on was a roll 
of white poplin, and drew an exclamation from 
Mrs. Dodd herself: “If 1 had not forgotten 
this, and it is the very thing. Your dear papa 
bought me this in London, and I remonstrated 
with him well for buying me such a delicate 
thing, only once wear. I kissed it and put it 
away, and forgot it. They say if you keep a 
thing seven years. It és just seven years since 
he gave it me. Really the dear boy is a witch : 
ihis is your wedding dress, my precious pre- 
cious.” She unrolled a few yards on the bed to 
show it; and asked the gloating Sarah with a 
great appearance of consideration whether they 
were not detaining her from her occupations ? 

“Ohno, mum. This glass have got so dull; 
I'm just polishing of it a bit. I shan’t bea 
minute now, mum.” 

From silver tissue paper Mrs. Dodd evolved 
a dress (unmade) of white crape embroidered in 
true-lovers’-knots of violet silk, and ears of wheat 
in gold. Then there was a scream at the glass, 
and Sarah seen in it with ten claws in the air 
very wide apart: she had slyly turned the mirror 
and was devouring the reflexion of the finery, 
and this last Indian fabric overpowered her. 
Her exclamation was instantly followed by much 
polishing; but Mrs. Dodd replied to it alter the 
manner of her sex: “ Well, it és lovely,” said she 
to Julia: “but where is the one with beetle 
wings? Oh here.” 

* Real beetles’ wings, mamma?” inquired 
Julia.” 

“ Yes, love.”’ 

“So they are, and how wicked! and what a 
lovely green! I will never wear them: they 
are prismatic: now, if ever I am to be a Chiris- 
tian, I had better begin: everything Aas a be- 
ginning. Oh vanity of women, you stick at, 
nothing. A thousand innocent lives stolen to 
make one dress!” And she put one hand before 
her eyes, and with the other ordered the dress 
back into the wardrobe with genuine agitation. 

“My dear, what expressions! And you need 
not wear it; indeed neither of them 1s fit for 
that purpose. But you must have a pretty thing 
or two ar you. I have hoarded these a good 
many years; now it is your turn to have them 

you. And let me see: you want a travelling 
cloak, but the dear boy will not let us; so 
choose a warm shawl.” 

A rich but modest one was soon found, and 
Julia tried it on, arching her supple neck, and 
looking down over her shoulder to see the effect 
behind, in which attitude oh for an immortal 
brush to paint her, or anything half as bright, 
supple, graceful, and every inch a woman. At 
this moment Mrs. Dodd threw a lovely blue 
Indian shawl on the bed, galvanising Sarah so 





that up went her hands again, and the door 
opened softly and a handsome head in a paper 
cap bmg on the scene, inquiring with mock 
timidity “May ‘The British Workman’ come 
in?” He was invited warmly; Julia whipped 
his cap off, and tore it in two, reddening, and 
Mrs. Dodd, intending to compliment his fore- 
sight, showed him the bed laden with the trea- 
sures they had disinterred from vanity’s maho- 
gany tomb. 

“Well, mother,” said he, “you were right, 
and I was wrong: they are inappropriate 
enough, the whole lot.” 

The ladies looked at one another, and Sarah 
permitted herself a species of snort. 

* Do we want Sarah?” he asked quietly. She 
retired bridling. 

“ Inappropriate ?” exclaimed Mrs. Dodd. 
“There is nothing here unfit for a bride’s 
trousseau.” 

“Good Heavens ! 
like a Princess ?” 

“We must. We are too poor to dress her 
like a lady.” 

* Cinderella; at your service,” observed Julia 
complacently, and pirouetted before him in her 
new shawl. 

Ideas, rejected peremptorily at the time, often 
raukle, and bear fruit by-and-by. Mrs. Dodd 
took up the blue shawl, and said she would 
make Julia a peignoir of it; and the border, 
being narrowish, would do for the bottom. 
“That was a good notion of yours, darling,” 
said she, bestowing a sweet smile on Edward, 
He grunted. Then she took out a bundle of 
lace: “ Oh for pity’s sake no more,” cried the 
* British Workman.” 

“Now, dearest, you have interfered once in 
feminine affairs, and we submitted. But, if you 
say another word, I will trim her poplin with 
Honiton two feet deep.” 

“Quarter! quarter!” cried Edward. “I’m 
dumb; grant me but this; have nothing made 
up for her out of the house: you know there is 
no dressmaker in Barkington can cut like you : 
and then that will put some limit to our incon- 
sistency.” Mrs. Dodd agreed; but she must 
have a woman in to sew. 

Edward grunted at this, and said: “I wish I 
could turn you these gowns with my lathe ; 
what a deal of time and bother it would save. 
However, if you want any stuffing, come to me; 
Vil lend you lots of shavings; make the silk 
rustle. Oh here is my governor’s contribution.” 
And he produced 7/. 10s. 

“Now, look there,” said Julia sorrowfully, 
“it is money. And [ thought you were going 
to bring me the very bonnet yourself, Then I 
should have valued it.” 

“Oh yes,” replied the young gentleman ironi- 
cally; “can I choose a bonnet to satisfy such 
swells as you and mamma? [’ll tell you what 
Pll do; Pll go with you and /oot as wise as 
Solomon, all the time you are choosing it.” 

“A capital plan,” said Julia. 

Edward then shook his fist at the finery: 
and retired to work again for his Governor: 
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“Flowers,” he observed, “are indispensable, at 
a wedding breakfast ; I hear too it is considered 
the right cheese to add something in the shape 
of grub.” Exit whistling in the tenor clef; and 
keeping their hearts up, like a man. 

So now there were two workshops in Albion 
Villa; Ned’s study, as he called it, and the 
drawing-room: in the former shavings flew, and 
settled at their ease, and the whirr of the lathe 
slept not; the latter was all patterns, tapes, 
hooks and eyes, whalebone, cuttings of muslin, 
poplin, and paper, clouds of lining-muslin, snakes 
of piping, skeins, shreds ; and the floor literally 
sown with pins, escaped from the fingers of the 
fair, those taper fingers so typical of the minds 
of their owners; for they have softness, supple- 
ness, nimbleness, adroitness, and “a plentiful 
lack” of tenacity. 

The days passed in hard work, and the even- 
ings in wooing, never sweeter than when it has 
been so earned: and at last came the wedding- 
eve. Dr. Sampson, who was to give the bride 
away, arrived just before dinner-time: the party, 
including Alfred, sat down to a charming little 
dinner; they ate beetles’ wings, and drank In- 
dian muslin fifteen years in the wood. For the 
lathe and the chisel proved insufficient, and Julia 
having really denied herself, as an aspirant to 
Christianity, that assassin’s robe, Mrs. Dodd 
sold it under the rose to a fat old dowager—for 
whom nothing was too fine—and so kept up ap- 
pearances. 

Julia and Alfred were profoundly happy at 
bottom; yet their union was attended wih too 
many drawbacks for boisterous gaiety, and 
Alfred, up to this time, had shown a serious- 
ness and sobriety of bliss, that won Mrs. Dodd’s 
gratitude. It was the demeanour of a delicate 
mind; it became his own position, at odds with 
his own flesh and blood for Julia’s sake; it be- 
came him as the son-in-law of a poor woman so 
lately bereaved of her husband, and reduced to 
poverty by one bearing the name of Hardie. 

But now Dr. Sampson introduced a gayer 
element. He had seen a great deal of Life; 
i.e. of death and trouble. This had not hardened 
him, but, encountering a sturdy, valiant, self- 
protecting nature, had made him terribly tough 
and elastic; it was now his way never to go 
forward or backward a single step after sorrow. 
He seldom mentioned a dead friend or relation ; 
and if others forced the dreary topic on him, 
they could never hold him to it; he was away 
directly to something pleasant or useful, like a 
grasshopper skipping off a grave into the green 
grass. He had felt keenly about David while 
there was anything to be done: but now his 
seed friend was in a madhouse, thanks to the 

neet ; and there was an end of Aim. Thinking 
about him would do him no good. The present 
’ only is irresistible; past and future ills the 
mind can bar out by a resolute effort. The 
bride will very likely die of her first child! 
Well then, forget that just now. Her father 
is in an asylum! well then, don’t remember him 
at the wrong time: there sit female beauty and 
virtue ready to wed manly wit and comeliness, 





seated opposite ; see their sweet stolen glances ; 
a few hours only between them and wedded rap- 
ture: and I’m here to give the lovely virgin 
away: fill the bumper high! dum vivimus viva- 
mus. In this glorious spirit he rattled on, and 
soon drew the young people out, and silvery 
peals of laughter rang round the genial board. 

This jarred on Mrs. Dodd. She bore it in 
silence some time; but, with the grief it re- 
vived and sharpened by contrast, and the polite 
effort to hide her distress, found herself be- 
coming hysterical: then she made the usual 
signal to Julia, and beat an early retreat. She 
left Julia in the drawing-room, and went and 
locked herself in her own room. “Oh, how 
can they be so cruel as to laugh and giggle in 
my David’s house!” She wept sadly, and for 
the first time felt herself quite lonely in the 
world: for what companionship between the 
gay and the sad-hearted? Poor thing, she lived 
to reproach herself even with this, the nearest 
approach she ever made to selfishness. 

re long she crept into Julia’s room and 
humbly busied herself packing her trunks for 
the wedding tour. The tears fell fast on her 
white hands. 

She would not have been left alone a minute 
if Julia’s mind had not been occupied just then 
with an affectionate and seemly anxiety: she 
earnestly desired to reconcile her Alfred and his 
sister before the wedding; and she sat in the 
drawing-room thinking whether it could be done, 
and how. 

At last she sat down blushing and wrote a 
little note, and rang the bell for Sarah, and sent 
it courageously in to the dining-room. 

Sarah very prudently listened at the keyhole 
before entering; for she said to herself, “ Lf 
they are talking free, I shan’t go in till it’s 
over.” 

The persons so generously suspected were 
discussing a parchment Alfred had produced, 
and wanted signed: “ You are our trustee, my 
boy,” said he to Edward: “so just write your 
name here, and mine comes here, and the wit- 
nesses there: the Doctor and Sarah will do. 
Send for a pen.” 

* Let’s read it first, please.” 

* Read it! What for?” 

‘Catch me signing a paper without reading 
it, my boy.” 

. “What, can’t you trust me?” inquired Alfred, 
urt. 

“Oh yes. And can’t you trust me: 

“ There’s a question: why I have named you 
my Trusty in the deed; he, he.” 

“ Well then trust me without my signing, and 
Tl trust you without reading.” 

Sampson laughed at this retort, and Alfred 
reddened; he did not want the Deed read. But, 
while he hesitated, Sarah came in with Julia’s 
note, asking him to come to her for a minute. 
This sweet summons made him indifferent to 
prosaic things. “ Well, read away,” said he: 
“one comfort, you will be no wiser.” 

“ What is it in Latin?” asked Edward, with 
a wry face. 
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“No such luck. Deeds used to be in Latin; 
but Latin could not be made obscure enough. 
So now Dark Deeds are written in an unknown 
tongue called ‘Lawycrish,’ where the sense is 
‘as one grain of wheat in two bushels of chaff ;’ 
pick it out if you can.” 

“ Whatever man has done man may do,” said 
Dr. Sanipson stoutly. “You have rid it, and 
yet understood it: so why mayn’t we, ye 
monster 0’ conceit ?” 

“ Read it?” said Alfred. “I never read it: 
would not read it for a great deal of money. 
The moment I saw what a senseless rigmarole 
it was, I flung it down and insisted on tlie bat- 
tological author furnishing me with an English 
translation. He complied: the crib occupies 
just twenty lines ; the original three folio pages, 
as you see. That crib, gentlemen,” added he 
severely, “is now in my waistcoat pocket; and 
you shall never see it—for yours impudence. 
No, seat yourselves by that pool of parchment 
(sedet eternumque sedebit, &c.) and fish for 
Lawyer Crawford’s ideas, rari nantes in gurgite 
vasto.” And with this he flew up-stairs on the 
wings of love. Julia met him in the middle of 
the room all in a flutter: “It is to ask you a 
favour. Iam unhappy—about one thing.” 

She then leaned one hand softly on his shoul- 
der, and curving her lovely supple neck looked 
round into his face and me | it as she pre- 
ferred her petition: “It is about Jane and you. 
I cannot bear to part you two in this way : only 
think, six days you have not spoken; and I am 
the cause.” 

“ Not the only cause, love.” 

“1 don’t know, darling. But itis very cruel. 
I have got my dear mother and Edward; you 
have nobody—but Me. Alfred,” said she with 
gentle impetuosity, “now is the time; your 
papa is away.” 

“Oh, is he ?” said Alfred, carelessly. 

“Yes. Sarah says Betty says he is gone to 
Uncle Thomas. So I know you won’t refuse 
me, my own Alfred: it is to go to your sister 
this minute and make it up.” 

‘ bs What, and leave you?” objected Alfred rue- 
ully. 

“No, no; you are with the gentlemen, you 
know: you are not here, ix reality, till tea. 
Make them an excuse: say the truth; say it 
is Me: and come back to me with good news.” 

He consented on these terms. 

Then she armed him with advice: “ You go 
to make peace>; it is our last chance ; now re- 
member, you must be very generous, very sweet 
tempered. Guard against your impetuosity. 
Oh take warning by me; see how impetuous | 
am. And then, you know, after all she is only 
a lady, and a great creature like you ought 
not to be ruffled by anything so small as a 
lady’s tongue: the idea! And, dearest, don’t 
go trusting to your logic, but do descend to the 
arts of persuasion, because they are far more 
convincing somehow : please try them.” 

“Yes. Enumerate them.” 

“Why, kissing, and coaxing, and don’t ask 
me. 





“Will you bestow a specimen of those arts 
on me, if 1 succeed ?” 

“Try me,” said she: and looked him earn- 
estly in the face ; but lowered her long lashes 
slowly and shyly, as she realised to what her 
Impetuosity was pledging itself. 

Alfred got his hat and ran to Musgrove 
Cottage. 


A man stepped out of the shadow of a hedge 
opposite Albion Villa, and followed him, keeping 
in shadow as much as possible. 


The door of Musgrove Cottage was opened 
to him by old Betty with a joyful start: “ Mr. 
Alfred, L declare! Come in; there’s only me 
and Miss. Master is in Yorkshire, and that 
there crocodile, Peggy, she is turned away—for 
sauce—and a good riddance of bad rubbish ; 
Miss is in the parlour.” 

She ushered him triumphantly in. Jane was 
seated reading: she dropped her book, and ran 
and kissed him with a cry of joy. So warm a 
reception surprised him agreeably, and simplified 
his task. He told her he was come to try and 
make it up with her before the wedding: “ We 
lose your presence, dear Jenny,” said he, “ and 
that is a great grief to us, valuing you as we do: 
don’t refuse us your good wishes to-morrow.” 

“ Dearest Alfred,” said she, “can you think 
it? I pray for you day andnight. And Ihave 
begun to blame myself for being so sure you 
were in the wrong and poor papa faultless. 
What you sent me half in jest, I take in earnest. 
‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged.’” 

“ Why, Jenny,” said Alfred, “ how red your 
eyes are.” 

At this observation the young saint laid her 
head on her brother’s shoulder and had a good 
cry like any other girl. When she recovered a 
little she told him, yes, she had been very un- 
happy: that he had always been a dear good 
brother to her, and the only one she had; and 
that it cut her to the heart not to be at his 
wedding ; it seemed so unkind. 

Alfred set her on his knee,—she had more 
soul than body,—and kissed her and comforted 
her: and, in this happy revival of natural affec- 
tion, his heart opened, he was off his guard, and 
told her all: gave her the several proofs their 
father had got the 14,0007. Jane, arrested by 
the skill and logical clearness with which he 
marshalled the proofs, listened in silence; and 
presently a keen shudder ran through her frame, 
and reminded him he was setting a caughter 
against her father. 

“There,” said he, “I always said I would 
never tell you, and now I’ve done it. Well, at 
least you will see with what consideration, and 
unheard-of leniency, the Dodds for our sake 
are treating Mr. Richard Hardie. Just compare 
their conduct to him with his to them. And 
which is most to his advantage? that I should 
marry Julia, and give Mrs. Dodd the life inte- 
rest in my ten thousand pounds, to balance his 
dishonesty, or for him to be indicted as a thief? 
Ned Dodd told us plainly he would have set ihe | 
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police on him, had any other but his son been 
the informant.” 

“Did he say that? Oh Alfred, this is a mise- 
rable world.” 

“T can’t see it: it is the jolliest world in the 
world: everything is bright and lovely, and 
everybody is happy except a few sick people, 
and a few peevish ones that run to meet trouble ; 
to-morrow I marry my sweet Julia; Richard 
Hardie will find we two don’t molest him, nor 
trouble our heads about him; he will get used 
to us; and one fine day we shall say to him, 
‘Now, we know all about the 14,0002.: just 
leave it by will to dear Jenny, and let my friend 
Dodd marry her, and you can enjoy it unmo- 
lested for your lifetime. He will consent : 
and you will marry Ned, and then you'll find 
the world has been wickedly slandered, by dis- 
honest men, and dismal dogs.” 

In this strain he continued till he made her 
blush a good deal and smile a little; a sad 
smile. 

But at last she said, “If I was sure all this 
is true, I think I should go—with a heavy heart 
—to your wedding. If i don’t, the best part 
of me will be there, my prayers, and my warm, 
warm wishes for you both. Kiss her for me, 
and tell her so; and that I hope we shall meet 
round His throne soon, if we cannot meet at 
His altar to-morrow.” 

Brother and sister then kissed one another 
affectionately; and Alfred ran back like the 
wind to Albion Cottage. Julia was not in the 
drawing-room, and some coolish tea was. After 
waiting half an hour he got impatient, and sent 
Sarah to say he had a message for her. Sarah 
went up-stairs to Mrs. Dodd’s room, and was 
instantly absorbed. After waiting again a long 
time, Alfred persuaded Edward to try his luck. 
Edward went up to Mrs. Dodd’s room, and was 
absorbed. 

The wedding dress was being solemnly tried 
on. A clean Ron sheet was on the floor, and 
the bride stood on it, receiving the last touches 
of the milliner’s art. With this and her white 
poplin and lace veil she seemed framed in white, 
and her cheeks bloomed so, and her eyes beamed, 
with excitement and innocent vanity, that alto- 
gether she was supernaturally lovel 

Once enter the room enchanted 


a this snow 
clad rose, and —Vestigia nulla retrorsum. 
However Edward escaped at last, and told 
Alfred what was on foot, and drew a picture of 
the Bride, with white above and white below. 


“Oh, lct me see her,” implored the lover. 
Edward must ask mamma about that. He 
* did, and mamma said “ Certainly not ; the last 
person in the world that shall see her in her 
wedding dress.” But she should come down to 
him in half an hour. It seemed a very long 
half-hour. However, by way of compensation, 
he was alone when she did come. “ Good 
news ?” she asked, eagerly. 

“Capital: we are the best of friends. Why 
she is half inclined to come.” 

“Then—oh how good you are: oh, how I 
love you.” 





And she flung a tender arm round his neck, 
like a young goddess making love; and her 
sweet face came so neat his he had only to stoop 
a little, and their lips met in a long blissful kiss. 

That kiss was an era in her life. Innocence 
itself, she had put up her delicious lips to her 
lover in pure, though earnest, affection ; but the 
male fire with which his met them, made her 
blush as well as thrill, and she drew back a 
little, abashed and half scared, and nestled on 
his shoulder, hiding a face that grew redder and 
redder. 

He bent his graceful head, and murmured 
down to her, “‘ Are you afraid of me, sweetest ?”” 

“Oh no,no! Yes,a little: I don’t know. I 
was afraid I had made too free with my 
Treasure; you don’t quite belong to me yet, 
you know.” 

“Oh yes, I do: and, what is more, you 
belong to me. Don’t you, sweet rebel ?” 

* Ah, that I do, heart and soul, my own, own, 
own.” 

A few more soft delicious murmurs, and then 
Julia was summoned to more rites of vanity, 
and the lovers parted with tender reluctance for 
those few hours. 

Alfred went home to his lodgings. 

He had not been there above ten minutes, 
when he came out hastily, and walked quickly 
to the “ White Lion,” the principal inn in 
Barkington. He went into the stable-yard, and 
said a few words to the ostler: then returned to 
his lodgings. 

The man followed him at a distance, from 
Albion-terrace ; watched him home; dogged 
him to the “ White Lion;” and, by-an-by, en- 
tered the yard and offered the ostler a glass of 
ale at the tap. 


At Albion Villa they were working on Julia’s 
dresses till past midnight: and then Mrs. Dodd 
insisted on her going to bed. She obeyed; but 
when the house was all quiet, came stealing out 
to her mother, and begged to sleep with her: 
the sad mother strained her in a tear!ul embrace : 
and so they passed the night; clinging to one 
another more as the parting drew near. 

Edward arranged the wedding breakfast for 
after the ceremony; and sent the ladies up a 
cup of coffee, and a bit of toast, apiece; they 
could hardly find appetite even for this; or 
indeed time; there was so much still to do. 

At ten o’clock Julia was still in the height of 
dressing, delayed by contretemps upon con- 
tretemps. Sarah and her sister did her air up too 
loose, and, being a glorious mass, it threatened 
all to come down; and, meantime, a hair-pin 
td but persistently bored her cream-white 

oll. 
Oe Oh, run for mamma !” 

Mamma came half dressed, had the hair all 
down again, and did it up with adroit and loving 
hand, and put on the orange wreath, kissed her 
admiringly, and retired to her own toilet; and 
the girls began to lace the bride’s body. 

Bump came Edward’s foot against the door, 
making them all shriek. 
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“Now I don’t want to hurry you; but Dr. 
Sampson is come.” 

The handmaids, flustered, tried to go faster ; 
and, when the work was done, Julia took her 
little hand-glass and inspected her back : “Oh,” 
she screamed, “I am crooked. There, go for 
mamma !” 

Mamma soon came, and the poor bride held 
out imploring hands: “I’m all awry; I’m as 
crooked as a ram’s horn.” 

“La, miss,” said Sarah, “it’s only behind ; 
nobody will notice it.” 

“ How can they help it ? 
formed ?” 

Mrs. Dodd smiled superior and bade her be 
calm: “ It is the lacing, dear. No, Sarah, it is 


Mamma! am I de- 


no use your pulling it; all the pulling in the 
world will not straighten it. I thought so: you 
have missed the second top hole.” 

Julia’s little foot began to beat a tattoo on 
the floor: “There is not a soul in the house but 
you can do the simplest thing. 
Fingers and no fingers! 


Eyes and 
no eyes! never 
did.” 

“ Hush, love, we all do our best.” 

“Oh, I am sure of that ; poor things.” 

“ Nobody can lace you if you fidget about, 
love,” objected Mrs. Dodd. 

(Bump!) “Now I don’t want to hurry 
any man’s cattle: but the bridesmaids are 
come.” 

Oh dear, I shall never be ready in time,” 
said Julia; and the tattoo recommenced. 

“Plenty of time, love,” said Mrs. Dodd, 
quietly lacing: “not half-past ten yet. Sarah, 
go and see if the bridegroom has arrived.” 

Sarah returned with the reassuring tidings 
that the bridegroom had not yet arrived ; though 
the carriages had. 

“Oh, thank Heaven he is not come,” said 
Julia. “If I keep him waiting to-day, he might 
say—‘ Oho’ !” 

Under dread of a comment so cutting she 
was ready at last, and said majestically he 
might come now whenever he liked. 

eantime, down stairs, an uneasiness of the 
opposite kind was growing. Ten minutes past 
the appointed time, and the bridegroom not 
there. So while Julia, now full dressed, and 
easy in her mind, was directing Sarah’s sister to 
lay out her plain travelling dress, bonnet and 
gloves, on the bed, Mrs. Dodd was summoned 
down stairs: she came down with Julia’s white 
loves in her hand and a needle and thread, the 
utton sewed on by trade’s fair hand having 
flown at the first strain. Edward met her on the 
stairs: ‘‘ What had we better do, mother?” said 
he, sotto voce: “there must be some mistake. 
Can you remember? Wasn’t he to call for me 
on the way to the church ?” 

“T really do not know,” said Mrs. Dodd. 
“Ts he at the church, do you think ?” 

** No, no, either he was to eall for me, here, 
or I for him. Ti go to the church though, it 
is only a step.” 

He ran off, and in little more than five minutes 
came into the drawing-room. 





“No, he is not there. I must go to his 
lodgings. Confound him, he has got reading 
Aristotle, I suppose.” 

This sand Glee the whole party, Julia ex- 
cepted. 

Sampson looked at his watch, and said he 
could conduct the ladies to the church while 
Edward went for Alfred. “ Division of labour,” 
= he, gallantly, “and mine the delightful 

a hed 

Mrs. Dodd demurred to the plan. 
for waiting quietly in one place. 

- Well, but,” said Edward, “ we may overdo 
that; here it is a quarter-past eleven, and you 
know they can’t be married after twelve. No, I 
really think you had better all go with the 
doctor ; I dare say we shall be there as soon as 
you will.” 

This was agreed on after some discussion : 
Edward, however, to provide against all contin- 
gencies, begged Sampson not to wait for him 
should Alfred reach the church by some other 
road: “I’m only groomsman, you know,” said 
he. He ran off at a racing pace. The bride 
was then summoned, admired, and handed into 
one carriage with her two bridesmaids, Miss 
Bosanquet and Miss Darton; Sampson and 
Mrs. Dodd went in the other ; and by half-past 
eleven they were all safe in the church. 

A good many people high and low wereabout 
the door, and in the pews, waiting to see the 
beautiful Miss Dodd married to the son of a 
personage once so popular as Mr. Hardie: it 
had even transpired that Mr. Hardie disap- 

roved the match. They had been waiting a 
ong time, and were beginning to wonder what 
was the matter, when, at ‘last, the bride’s 
party walked up the aisle with a bright April 
sun shining on them through the broad old 
windows. The bride’s rare beauty, and stag- 
like carriage of her head, imperial in its loveli- 
ness and orange wreath, drew a hum of admira- 
tion. 

The party stood a minute or two at the east 
end of the church, and then the clergyman came 
out and invited them into the vestry. 

Their reappearance was eagerly expected; in 
silence at first, but presently in loud and multi- 
tudinous whispers. 

At this moment a young lady with almost 
perfect features, and sylph-like figure, modestly 
dressed in dove-coloured silk, but with anew 
chip bonnet and white gloves, entered a pew 
near the west door, and said a little prayer; 
then proceeded up the aisle, and exchanged a 
word with the clerk, then into the vestry. 

“Cheep! cheep! cheep! went fifty female 
tongues, and the arrival of the bridesgroom’s 
sister became public news. 

The bride welcomed her in the vestry with a 
sweet guttural of surprise and delight, and they 
kissed one another like little tigers. 

“Oh my darling Jane, how kind of you! 
have I got you back to make my happiness 
complete ?” 

Now none of her own party had thought it 
wise to tell Julia there was any hitch: but Miss 


She was 
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Hardie blurted out naturally enough: “ But 
where’s Alfred ?” 

“T don’t know, dear,” said Julia innocently. 
“ Are not he and Edward in another part of the 
church? I thought we were waiting till twelve 
o’clock, perhaps. Mamma dear, you know 
everything ; I suppose this is all right ?” 

Then, looking round at her friends’ faces, 
‘she saw in a moment that it was all wrong. 
Sampson’s, in particular, was burning wit 
manly indignation, and even her mother’s dis- 
composed, and trying to smile. 

When the innocent saw this, she suspected 
her beloved was treating her cavalierly, and her 
poor little mouth began to work, and she had 
much ado not to whimper. 

Mrs. Dodd, to encourage her, told her not. 
to be put out: it had been arranged all along 
that Edward should go for him: ‘ Unfortu- 
nately we had an impression it was the other 
way: but now Edward is gone to his lodg- 
ings.” 

“No, mamma,” said Julia; “ Alfred was to 
call for Edward ; because our house was on the 
way.” 

* Are you sure, my child?” asked Mrs. Dodd, 
very gravely. 

“Oh yes, mamma,” said Julia, beginning to 
tremble: “at a quarter before eleven: 1 heard 
them settle it.” 

The matter was terribly serious now; indeed 
it began to look hopeless. Weather over- 
clouded ; _rain-drops falling; and hard upon 
twelve o’clock. 

They all looked at one another in despair. 

Suddenly there was a loud, long, buzzing 
heard outside, and the house of God turned into 
a Rossiping fair. ‘Talk of money changers,” 
said Satan that day, “ give me the exchangers 
of small talk.” 

“Thank Heaven they are come,” said Mrs. 
Dodd. But, having thus relieved her mind, she 
drew herself up and prepared a freezing recep- 
tion for the defaulter. 

A whisper reached their excited ears: “It is 
young Mr. Dodd!” and next moment Edward 
came into the vestry—alone: the sight of him 
was enough; his brow wet with perspiration, 
his face black and white with bitter wrath. 

“Come home, my people,” he said, sternly : 
“there will be no wedding here to-day.” 

The bridesmaids cackled questions at him ; 
he turned his back on them. 

Mrs. Dodd knew her son’s face too well to 
waste inquiries. ‘Give me my child!” she 
cried, in such a burst of mother’s anguish long 
restrained, that even the insult to the bride was 
forgotten for one moment, till she was seen 
tottering into her mother’s arms and cringing 
and trying to hide bodily in her: “Oh, throw 
4 shawl over me,” she moaned: “hide all 
this.” 

Well, they all did what they could; Jane 
hung round her neck and sobbed, and said, 
“T’ve a sister now, and no brother.” ‘The 
bridesmaids cried. The young curate ran and 
got the fly to the vestry-door: “Get into it,” 





he said, “and you will at least escape the 
curious crowd.” 

“God bless you, Mr. Hurd,” said Edward, 
half choked. He hurried the insulted bride and 
her mother in; Julia huddled and shrank into a 
corner under Mrs. Dodd’s shawl; Mrs. Dodd 
had all the blinds down in a moment ; and they 
went home as from a funeral. 

Ay, and a funeral it was; for the sweetest 
girl in England buried her hopes, her laugh, 
her May of youth, in that church that day. . 

When she got to Albion Villa, she cast a wild 
look all around for fear she should be seen in 
her wedding clothes; and darted moaning into 
the house. 

Sarah met her in the hall, smirking; and 
saying, ‘‘ Wish you j——” 

The poor bride screamed fearfully at the mock- 
ing words, and cut the conventional plirase 
in two as with a razor; then fled to her own 
room, and tore off her wreath, her veil, her 

earls, and had already strewed the room, when 
Mrs. Dodd, with a foot quickened by affection, 
burst in and caught her half fainting, and laid 
her weary as old age, and cold as a stone, upon 
her mother’s bosom, and rocked her as in the 
days of happy childhood never to return, and 
bedewed the pale face with her own tears. 

Sampson took the bridesmaids each to her 
residence, on purpose to leave Edward free. 
He came home, washed his face, and, sick at 
heart, but more master of himself, knocked 
timidly at Julia’s door. 

“Come in, my son,” said a broken voice. 

He crept in; and saw a sorry sight. The 
travelling dress and bonnet were waiting still 
on the bed; the bridal wreath and veil lay on 
the floor ; and so did half the necklace, and the 
rest of the pearls all about the floor; and Julia, 
with all her hair loose and hanging below her 
waist, lay faintly quivering in her mother’s 
arms. 

Edward stood and looked, and groaned. 

Mrs. Dodd whispered to him over Julia: 
“ Not a tear! not a tear!” 

“ Tead, or false ?” moaned the girl: “ dead, 
or false ? oh, that I could believe he was false : 
no, no, he is dead: dead.” 

Mrs. Dodd whispered again over her girl. 

“Tell her something: oh, give me tears for 
her—the world for one tear !” 

“ What shall I say ?” gasped Edward. 

“Tell her the truth, and trust to God; whose 
child she is.” 

Edward knelt on the floor and took her hand: 

“My poor little Ju,” he said, in a voice 
broken with pity and emotion, “ would you 
rather have him dead, or false to you?” 

** Why false, a thousand times. It’s Edward. 
Bless your sweet face my own, own brother ; 
tell me he is false, and not come to deadly 
harm.” 

“You shall judge for yourself,” he groaned; 
“T went to his lodgings. He had left the town. 
The woman told me a letter came for him last 
night. A letter in—a female hand. The 
scoundrel came in from us; got this letter; 
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packed up his things directly; paid his lodg- 
ing; and went off in a two-horse fly at eight 
o’clock in the morning.” 





A FRENCH HAND ON THE PIANO. 

A tuick little volume, Musique et Musiciens, 
has just been given to the world by M. Oscar 
Commettant, which ably touches upon all the im- 
portant musical questions of the day, illustrating 
them from time to time by curious and amusing 
anecdotes. Not the least interesting chapter is 
that devoted to the piano; and its authority is 
all the greater from its author’s himself holding 
a distinguished position among the pianists of 
the French metropolis. 

Pianists at present constitute, in other coun- 
tries as well as in France, the main battalion of 
the instrumental army. It will be scarcely 
credited that Paris alone numbers twenty thou- 
sand professors of the piano; but the census 
proves the truth of the fact. It is true that 
these twenty thousand professors do not all of 
them earn their guinea per lesson, not a few 
being content with the modest remuneration of 
a cup of coffee-and-milk with a buttered roll. 

At the head of the French pianists, public 
opinion has for some time placed Emile Prudeat ; 
and justly so : which makes his loss the more to 
be regretted. While listening to Prudent’s per- 


formances, you became immediately aware that a 
well organised head guided the fingers, which 
had acquired the intelligence and sensibility 


of the artist’s mind and heart. He would 
never have been the person to conceive the idea 
—like a certain great German pianist, who is as 
clever a puflist as he is an admirable executant 
—of paying women at the rate of twent-five 
francs per concert, to pretend to faint away with 
pleasure in the middle of a fantasia taken at such 
a rapid pace that it would have been humanly 
impossible to finish it. The pianist abruptly left 
his instrument to rush to the assistance of the 
poor fainting lady, while everybody in the room 
believed that, but for that untoward accident, 
the prodigious pianist would have completed the 
greatest of miracles. It happened one night that 
a woman paid to faint, forgot her cue, and fell 
fast asleep. The pianist was performing Weber’s 
concerto. Reckoning on the fainting of this female 
to interrupt the finale of the piece, he took it in 
an impossible time. What could he do in such a 
perplexing case? Stumble and trip like a vulgar 
pianist, or pretend to be stopped by defective 
memory? No; he simply played the part which 
the fainteress (excuse the word) ought to have 
acted, and fainted away himself. People crowded 
around the pianist, who became doubly phe- 
nomenal through his electric execution, and his 
frail and susceptible organisation. They carried 
him out into the green-room. The men ap- 
plauded as if they meant to bring down the 
ceiling; the women waved their handkerchiefs to 
manifest their enthusiasm; and the fainteress, 





on waking, fainted, perhaps really, with despair 
at not having pretended to faint. 

Prudent’s happy influence may be considered 
as one of the causes of the superiority of French 
pianists in general over foreign ones. For, M. 
Commettant asserts, this superiority really exists, 
and cannot be disputed. Formerly, it belonged 
to Germany ; now, it belongs to France. Vienna 
takes rank, in this respect, not only after Paris, 
but after London, where good pianists abound. 

By the side of Emile Prudent may be ranged 
a considerable number of pianists, strangers by 
birth, but naturalised in France by talent, educa- 
tion, and a more or less constant sojourn in the 
country. The happy influence, on the art of 
piano playing, of the compositions of Thalberg, 
Kruger, Ascher, Rosenhain, and many others, is 
incontestable. These eminent artists are fond of 
Paris, because Paris is fond of them, and treats 
them as her spoiled children. In Parisian draw- 
ing-rooms, the piano is a throne whose occupant 
is contemplated, admired, made much of, by an 
undissembling court, who flatter him with hearty 
good will, and applaud him conscientiously. 
Chopin has been heard to say that he could live 
in no other city but Paris. What would have 
become of his poetic temperament (M. Com- 
mettant demands) if necessity had constrained 
him to perform in certain aristocratic London 
saloons, where the artists — whatever their 
celebrity, were they Beethoven or Mozart them- 
selves—are penned up, like lepers, on an in- 
dicated spot, which they are only permitted 
to leave at the order of the head of the house, 
for the purpose of displaying their powers 
in the midst of a general hum of conversation ? 
Assuredly, he could not have borne it; and the 
great wonder is that superior artists should be 
found who will submit to such treatment from 
persons whose principal, sometimes whose only 
merit, is, to bear a noble (sometimes an ignoble) 
name, and to possess a large fortune. In 
Paris, good society better appreciates the value 
of artists. It is aware what natural qualities, 
what persevering efforts, what obstinate labour, 
and what noble ardour, are indispensable, in 
order to acquire superiority in any art; and as 
it really loves the arts, it also loves artists. 

Greatly to be pitied are the children of whom 
their parents determine to make musical pheno- 
mena. It pains one to behold the pale thin 
countenances of these interesting martyrs of the 
demisemiquaver. Poor dear creatures! At an 
age when they ought to ramble through the 
fields, breathe the open air, laugh and play, they 
are shut up in a chamber, seated at a piano, with 
their ears and their minds at full stretch upon 
music; the inevitable effect of which, on such 
feeble constitutions, already tried by growth and 
want of exercise, is to develop, out of all pro- 
portion, their nervous system, at the expense of 
their muscular and sanguine system, or, in other 
words, to compromise their health for ever. It 
is to be hoped that the fathers and mothers of 
these unhappy infants are not aware of the injury 
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they are doing to their children, who need be born 
three times as strong as other children, to undergo 
the discipline. 

Herz, a prince in his art, came out in the mu- 
sical world at a very early age. He has related 
through what a series of exercises, or rather of 
torments, he passed, in order to acquire the hot- 
house talent of which his father was so proud. 
When he was only three years and a half old, 
Henri Herz’s father (who had settled in his plans 
that his child should be a prodigy) got made for 
him a little piano of the height of a chair, and 
with a compass of about four octaves. Henri 
sat himself upon a stool ; his father did the same; 
and the two amused themselves, several hours 
daily, trying which should move his fingers the 
quickest over the narrow keys of the toy instru- 
ment. As the child grew bigger, they gave him 
a larger piano, always in proportion to his 
stature. At six years, he was promoted to the 
honour of playing on a piano of natural dimen- 
sions, and his father made him a present of a pair 
of boots with yellow tops. 

* You see,” he said, “ I consider you hencefor- 
ward as a man, and treat you as such. Endea- 
vour to deserve my kindness, by wearing out your 
boots as little, and your piano as much, as you 
ean.” At eight years old, Henri Herz’s father 
gave him a new proof of his consideration, by pur- 
chasing him a silver watch, which was hung up 
over the instrument. The object of the watch 
was to indicate the hours of labour to the boy, 
who was condemned, besides the studies of the 
day, to practise exercises and scales from eight 
in the evening until eleven. 

At eleven, a maid-servant entered, with a 
singular apparatus invented by Herz’s father. 
It consisted of a pulley fastened to the ceiling, 
through which pulley ran a long rope, one end of 
which was tied to a stick about balf a yard long. 
To each end of the stick were fastened two bits 
of string, at the ends of which danglec. a couple 
of rings. The little prodigy passed the medium 
and the annular fingers of both his hands through 
the rings, and the servant set the apparatus in 
motion by making the rope run through the 
pulley. This mode of training, according to M. 
Herz senior, ensured the independent action of 
those rebellious members, the second and third 
fingers. 

When the silver watch marked midnight, that 
is, after an hour of these strange gymnastics, the 
labours of the day concluded, and everybody 
went to bed. Half dead with exhaustion, the 
poor child fell asleep almost before he could get 
into bed. But at six in the morning, his father, 
who slept in the adjoining chamber, knocked 
at the wall, shouting, “Come, Henri; it is six 
o'clock, my boy. Quick, to the piano!” The 
wretched lad had to get up, and stumbling with 
sleepiness, dipped his face in cold water, to 
awaken himself completely, and then returned to 
row his galley ;—that is, to resume his piano 
practice. If Henri Herz could support this ex- 


vanced by it, it was only because he was gifted 
with unusual physical and moral strength. Any 
other child would have died under the task, or 
become an idiot. 

Are women less capable than men, of excelling 
on the piano? M. Commettant is inclined to 
think so. In fact, a very small number of women 
out of the vast multitude who devote themselves 
to the study of the instrument, have acquired a 
great reputation. We may cite Mesdames Pleyel, 
Escudier-Kastner, Massart, Schumaun, Wartel, 
and Mdlle. Josephine Martin. The rest, with a 
few exceptions, are confounded in a mediocrity 
which is called respectable, one hardly knows 
why. 

For some years past, Madame Pleyel has been 
settled in Belgium, where she conducts a piano 
class at the Conservatoire of Brussels. Madlle. 
Martin’s name is celebrated throughout Europe. 
An indefatigable labourer, she forgets that she is 
a first-class pianist, to confine herself exclusively 
to the professor’s duties, giving lessons for from 
twelve to fourteen hours perday. Whatatask! 
How can a woman, a young lady, endure the 
fatigue? But we forget that women, feeble 
under certain circumstances in which men show 
themselves strong, become indefatigable under 
certain other circumstances where men are weak. 
At the piano, when it is a question of giving 
lessons ; at balls, when it is a question of dancing; 
one weak woman is as good as two strong men. 
Thanks to this feminine aptitude, Mdlle. Jose- 
phine Martin reckons her pupils by hundreds, 
among whom might be quoted amateurs of rare 
talent and artists in high repute. 

The professor of the piano, who is himself no 
performer, is a mysterious being, well worthy of 
exercising the sagacity of observant minds. To 
teach what one does not know, appears, in fact, 
at first sight, an inexplicable mystery; and we 
naturally ask for what strange reason the pro- 
fessor of this class has not himself in some de- 
gree profited by the lessons which he gives to 
others. Of these individuals, some are very 
wretched. Others are very well off; their pupils 
are numerous, unfailing, and profitable. No 
one in the world of art has ever heard their 
names pronounced; they have never pub- 
lished anything ; no journal has ever mentioned 
them; noone has ever listened te their per- 
formance—for the stringent reason that they can- 
not play; never have they brought forward any 
of their pupils; and yet, in a certain subter- 
ranean world, they pass for phcenixes, they are 
consulted respecting new operas which they 
never go to see, and great performers whom they 
never go to hear, about new music which they 
do not know, and about the history of music, of 
which they are completely ignorant. To every 
question put to them, they reply without hesita- 
tion, and pronounce their judgments with the 
disdainful air which, in default of modesty, sits 
well on transcendent merit. 

Among the pianists for dancing evening 
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ceptionally good, such as M. Philippe Stutz, for 
instance, who with great skill as an executant 
combines the talent of a composer. M. Stutz is 
the Musard of the piano; and when the mistress 
of a house informs you that she has engaged 
Stutz for her soirée dansante, you may be sure 
that the ball will not flag that evening, and that 
every leg will be alert and valiant. In fact, 
many a waltzer who, with such a pianist, will 
waltz at one breath for five-and - twenty 
minutes—without experiencing any other in- 
convenience than a singing in the ears, and a 
heavy pressure on the top of the skull—will begin 
to totter with such another pianist at the end of 
ten minutes. Good fingers in the pianist do 
really make good legs im the dancer. An erro- 
neous belief is current in the world that every 
good pianist can play to dancers. But how many 
grand performers, after exciting the admiration 
of the room by their execution of some fine and 
difficult fantasia, have made a complete failure 
by volunteering to replace, as a sort of joke, the 
pianist who makes dance-music his special pro- 
fession ! 

Among the old beaux who still adore the 
dance, there are always some who, as a mark of 
good taste, go and chat with the pianist, indulg- 
ing in a little musical gossip. On such occasions 
the soirée pianist never fails to make profession 
of his musical faith. His mania is to appear in 
the eyes of the guests as an artist out of his 
proper place, born to play serious and even dole- 
ful music, but constrained by circumstances to 
compose and perform light and frivolous dance- 
tunes. Religious musie, masses for the dead 
especially, is his real vocation. Polkas! Give 
him counterpoint, & la Palestrina; fugues with 
two subjects, in eight parts. For him, melody 
is little or nothing; harmony is everything. 
Fancy what must be his sufferings in having to 
earn his bread by melody ! 

A great merit with the soirée pianist is, to 
have a numerous stock of all the dances in vogue, 
so as to satisfy all tastes, and even all political 
opinions—for politics intrude themselves every- 
where in France, even into airs for people to 
dance to. The Victor Emmanuel quadrille and 
the Solferino polka may be suitable for certain 
ball-rooms, while others would prefer the Francis 
the Second galop, with the Duchess of Parma 
redowa. Once upon a time, the services of 
soirées pianists were rather liberally compen- 
sated; but the profession, like many others, has 
fallen below mediocrity. And it makes one blush 
to see certain great ladies, who think nothing 
too dear which flatters their vanity, driving their 
bargains with cruel persistence, to screw five 
francs out of an artist’s evening’s work. 

Good amateur pianists are now-o’-days nume- 
rous in France. As for amateurs of moderate 
talent, their number is incalculable. They shine 
with more or less brilliancy ; but they are as in- 
numerable as the stars of minor magnitude, 
in the vast firmament of harmony. Generally, 
out of a hundred musical amateurs, at least 





ninety-five play the piano. Why this almost 
absolute preference over all other musical instru- 
ments? For several reasons. First; the piano 
(together with the expressive organ) is the only 
instrument played by ladies now that the fla- 
geolet is dead and buried, the harp gone dumb, 
and the guitar confined to Almaviva’s serenade 
in the Barber of Seville. Secondly; it requires 
a much shorter time to become bearable by 
others, and by one’s self, on the piano where 
the notes are ready made to hand, than on 
the violin, the violincello, the clarionet, or the 
horn. Thirdly; the piano having become an in- 
dispensable piece of drawing-room furniture, it 
may be played wherever it happens to be met 
with, as if the result of accident, without there 
being in the improvised musical exhibition any 
marked symptoms of premeditation. This is 
not the case with violinists, bassists, flutists, 
cornetists, and so on, who cannot give utterance 
to a single note without having their instru- 
ment lugged about with them. In the depart- 
ment of the Seine alone, there are sixty-three 
thousand pianos out on hire. 

But the piano has also its enemies, who 
threaten it with persecution and partial suppres- 
sion, by taxation. To counteract this enormity, 
it is proposed to establish a factory of imitation 
pianos. These pianos, constructed of the stoutest 
pasteboard, will represent ordinary pianos, so as 
to deceive the most experienced eye. They will be 
exempted from the tax (when it is imposed); 
and will have over real pianos the triple advan- 
tage of being infinitely cheaper, of making no 
noise, and of serving as convenient cupboards. 
When the dog-tax was established in France, 
many people slew and stuffed their dog, by this 
means avoiding the impost, and yet not parting 
with their beloved animal. The poor piano has 
given rise to other equallyintolerable pleasantries, 

“My dear fellow, you have no idea what a 
delightful creature is Maile. Clarisse Filandor !” 

“Oh, I know her; a charming blonde of 
eighteen.” 

“Yes; with blue eyes and black eyelashes.” 

“ Her fortune is two hundred thousand francs.” 

“Precisely ; and she has an ailing uncle, of 
whom she is the only heiress,” 

“ And, to crown the whole, she doesn’t play 
the piano.” 

“T was going to mention it. Consequently, 
she is not a woman like other women; she isa 
perfect angel.” 

Or, again: “Madame Tanguin’s parties are 
dull. Nobody goes there.” 

** How is that? Is she unamiable, or does she 
do things shabbily ?” 

“Quite the contrary. Madame Tanguin is 
extremely amiable. She is liberal with her re- 
freshments ; soups go the round after midnight. 
Only she has a couple of daughters who play 
duets on the piano.”* 





* In Sheridan’s Affectation, a lady says, “Send - 
for the man to put the piano out of tune.” 
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In spite of which sarcastic, observations, the 
piano, so brilliant in the concert-room under the 
hands of a virtuoso, is above all the instrument 
for meetings of intimate friends. In small towns 
and in the country, what would become of the 
long winter evenings, when every one is driven 
to his own intellectual resources, but for the 
pastime of home-made music? ‘The piano is the 
family friend. It is a discreet and charming con- 
fidant, who receives the secrets of our heart when 
agitated and wrung by moral fevers. The bash- 
ful girl can make the keys repeat the melody 
which He prefers. 

It is harsh to suppose that the love of display 
is the reason which urges not a few middle-aged 
persons to betake themselves to practising the 
piano. One professor has among his pupils a 
lady aged sixty-four. After losing her husband, 
her son, and her daughter, she seeks in the study 
of the piano, not a consolation for her sorrows, 
but an occupation to divert her melancholy 
thoughts. She had learned music in her youth, 
and could once perform, tolerably, Haydn’s and 
Mozart’s sonatas. After more than half a cen- 
tury, she had the courage to take up music again, 
and the instrument which recalled the days of 
her girlhood. She is an excellent pupil, who 
receives her lessons with pleasure, who never 
misses a lesson, and who makes notable progress. 
Such examples may not be common; but what 
other instrument could be taken in hand by a 
woman sixty-four years of age ? 

The piano, usually expressive of cheerfulness 
and gentle pleasure, has been, under certain cir- 
cumstances, the painful interpreter of heart- 
rending emotions. Chopin, feeling the ap- 
proach of death, wished to bid a last farewell to 
the instrument which had given utterance to his 
poetic inspirations, and had been the means of his 
great success. A piano was brought to his bed- 
side. With icy hands and clouded vision, he at- 
tempted to draw a few sounds from the instru- 
ment. A sweet and touching melody, deeply ex- 
pressive of regret, was whispered forth; but the 
musician was unable to complete his pathetic 
improvisation. He fell back on his bed of suf- 
fering, and expired a few hours afterwards. 

Lablache, the incomparable artist, the worthy 
man par excellence, who is still regretted by the 
musical world, attempted to sing upon his death- 
bed : in order, as he said, to die as he had always 
lived, devoted to his art. “Go,” he said to one 
of his children, “go to the piano and accompany 
me.” The son, struggling to conceal his emotion, 
obeyed his father’s last request. Lablache then 
sang the first verse of the English romance :— 
“Home, Sweet Home.” At the second verse, 
the singcr’s throat contracted, and not a note 
could issue from it. 

* Ah!” said Lablache, “I can sing no longer. 
Iam alost man!” He died that very night. 

There is a project of establishing in Paris a 
club for amateur pianists. The original mem- 
bers are required to be able to execute respect- 
ably one of Thalberg’s grand fantasias, and to read 





music well enough to accompany an opera-song 
at sight. The principal object of the club isthe | 
execution of works for the piano. Independent | 
of the grand meetings, at which the principal 
French and foreign celebrities will perform in 
succession, every member will be expected to 
play, every week, some new piece for the piano. 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

THERE are some small out-of-the-way landing- 
places on the Thames and the Medway, where I 
do much of my summer idling. Running water 
is favourable to day-dreams, and a strong tidal 
river is the best of running water for mine. I 
like to watch the great ships standing out to sea 
or coming home richly laden, the active little 
steam-tugs confidently puffing with them to and 
from the sea-horizon, the fleet of barges that seem 
to have plucked their brown .and russet sails 
from the ripe trees in the landscape, the heavy 
old colliers, light in ballast, floundering down 
before the tide, the light screw barks and 
schooners imperiously holding a straight course 
while the others patiently tack and go about, 
the yachts with their tiny hulls and great white 
sheets of canvas, the little sailing-boats bob- 
bing to and fro on their errands of pleasure 
or business, and—as it is the nature of little 
people to do—making a prodigious fuss about 
their small affairs. Watching these objects, 
I still am under no obligation to think about 
them, or even so much as to see them, unless it 
perfectly suits my humeur. As little am I 
obliged to hear the plash and flop of the tide, 
the ripple at my feet, the clinking windlass afar 
off, or the humming steam-ship paddles further 
away yet. These, with the creaking little jetty 
on which I sit, and the gaunt high-water marks 
and low-water marks in the mud, and the 
broken causeway, and the broken bank, and the || 
broken stakes and piles leaning forward as if || 
they were vain of their personal appearance and 
looking for their reflexion in the water, will 
melt into any train of fancy. Equally adapt- 
able to any purpose or to none, are the pas- 
turing sheep and kine upon the marshes, the 
gulls that wheel and dip around me, the crows 
(well out of gunshot) going home from the 
rich harvest-fields, the heron that has been out 
a-fishing and looks as melancholy, up there in the 
sky, as if it hadn’t agreed with him. Everything 
within the range of the senses will, by the aid of | 
the running water, lend itself to everything 
beyond that range, and work into a drowsy 
whole, not unlike a kind of tune, but for which 
there is no exact definition. 

One of these landing-places is near an old fort 
(I can see the Nore Light from it with my 
pocket -glass), from which fort mysteriously 
emerges a boy, to whom I am much indebted for 
additions to my scanty stock of knowledge. He 
is a young boy, with an intelligent face burnt to 
a dust colour by the summer sun, and with crisp 
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hair of the same hue. He is a boy in whom I have 
perceived nothing incompatible with habits of 
studious inquiry and meditation, unless an evanes- 
cent black eye (I was delicate of inquiring how 
occasioned) should be so considered. To him am I 
indebted for ability to identify a Custom-house 
boat at any distance, and for acquaintance with 
all the forms and ceremonies observed by a home- 
ward-bound Indiaman coming up the river, when 
the Custom-house officers go aboard her. But for 
him, I might never have heard of “the dumb- 
ague,” respecting which malady I am now 
learned. Had I never sat at his feet, I might 
have finished my mortal career and never known 
that when I see a white horse on’ a barge’s sail, 
that barge is a lime barge. For precious secrets 
in reference to beer, am I likewise beholden to 
him, involving warning against the beer of a 
certain establishment, by reason of its having 
turned sour through failure in point of de- 
mand: though my young sage is not of opi- 
nion that similar deterioration has befallen 
the ale. He has also enlightened me touching 
the mushrooms of the marshes, and has gently 
reproved my ignorance in having supposed 
them to be impregnated with salt. His manner of 
imparting information, is thoughtful, and appro- 
priate to the scene. As he reclines beside me, 
he pitches into the river, a little stone or piece of 
grit, and then delivers himself oracularly, as 
though he spoke out of the centre of the spreading 
circle that it makes in the water. He never im- 
proves my mind without observing this formula. 

With the wise boy—whom I know by no 
other name than the Spirit of the Fort—I re- 
cently consorted on a breezy day when the river 
leaped about us and was full of life. I had seen 
the sheaved corn carrying in the golden fields as 
I came down to the river; and the rosy farmer, 
watching his labouring-men in the saddle on his 
cob, had told me how he had reaped his two hun- 
dred and sixty acres of long-strawed corn last 
week, and how a better week’s work he had 
never done in all his days. Peace and abundance 
were on the country-side in beautiful forms and 
beautiful colours, and the harvest seemed even to 
be sailing out to grace the never-reaped sea in the 
yellow-laden barges that mellowed the distance. 

It was on this occasion that the Spirit of the 
Fort, directing his remarks to a certain floating 
iron battery lately lying in that reach of the 
river, enriched my mind with his opinions on 
naval architecture, and informed me that he 
would like to be an engineer. I found him up to 
everything that is done in the contracting line by 
Messrs. Peto and Brassey — cunning in the 
article of concrete— mellow in the matter of 
iron—great on the subject of gunnery. When 
he spoke of pile-driving and sluice-making, he 
left me not a leg to stand on, and I can never 
sufficiently acknowledge his forbearance with me 
in my disabled state. While he thus discoursed, 
he several times directed his eyes to one distant 
quarter of the landscape, and spoke with vague 
mysterious awe of “the Yard.” Pondering his les- 





sons after we had parted, I bethought me that 
the Yard was one of our large public Dockyards, 
and that it lay hidden among the crops down in 
the dip behind the windmills, as if it modestly 
kept itself out of view in peaceful times, and 
sought to trouble no man. Taken with this 
modesty on the part of the Yard, I resolved to 
improve the Yard’s acquaintance. 

My good opinion of the Yard’s retiring cha- 
racter was not dashed by nearer approach. It 
resounded with the noise of hammers beating 
upon iron; and the great sheds or slips under 
which the mighty men-of-war are built, loomed 
business-like when contemplated from the op- 
posite side of the river. For all that, how- 
ever, the Yard made no display, but kept 
itself snug under hill-sides of corn-fields, hop- 
gardens, and orchards ; its great chimneys smok- 
ing with a quiet—aimost a lazy—air, like giants 
smoking tobacco; and the great Shears moored 
off it, looking meekly and inoffensively out of 
proportion, like the Giraffe of the machinery 
creation. The store of cannon on.the neighbour- 
ing gun-wharf, had an innocent toy-like appear- 
ance, and the one red-coated sentry on duty 
over them was a mere toy figure, with a clock- 
work movement. As the hot sunlight sparkled 
on him he might have passed for the identical 
littie man who had the little gun, and whose 
bullets they were made of lead, lead, lead. 

Crossing the river and landing at the Stairs, 
where a drift of chips and weed had been trying 
to land before me and had not succeeded, but 
had got into a corner instead, I found the very 
street posts to be cannon, and the architectural 
ornaments to be shells. And soI came to the 
Yard, which was shut up tight and strong with 
great folded gates, like an enormous patent 
safe. These gates devouring me, I became 
digested into the Yard’; and it had, at first, a 
clean-swept holiday air, as if it had given over 
work until next war-time. Though indeed a 
quantity of hemp for rope was tumbling out of 
storehouses, even there, which would hardly be 
lying like so much hay on the white stones if the 
Yard were as placid as it pretended. 

Ding, Clash, Dong, Bane, Boom, Rattle, Clash, 
Bane, Clink, Bane, Dong, Bane, Clatter, pane 
BANG BANG! What on earth is this! This 
is, or soon will be, the Achilles, iron armour- 
plated ship. ‘Twelve hundred men are working at 
her now; twelve hundred men working on stages 
over her sides, over her bows, over her stern, 
under her keel, between her decks, down in her 
hold, within her and without, crawling and 
creeping into the finest curves of her lines wher- 
ever it is possible for men to twist. Twelve 
hundred hammerers, measurers, caulkers, ar-" 
mourers, forgers, smiths, shipwrights; twelve 
hundred dingers, clashers, dongers, rattlers, 
clinkers, bangers bangers bangers! Yet all this 
stupendous uproar around the rising Achilles is 
as nothing to the reverberations with which the 
perfected Achilles shall resound upon the dread- 
ful day when the full work is in hand for which 
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this is but note of preparation—the day when the 
scuppers that are now fitting like great dry 
thirsty conduit-pipes, shall run red. All these 
busy figures between decks, dimly seen bending 
at their work in smoke and fire, are as nothing 
to the figures that shall do work here of another 
kind in smoke and fire, that day. These steam- 
worked engines alongside, helping the ship by 
travelling to and fro, and wafting tons of iron 
plates about, as though they were so many leaves 
of trees, would be rent limb from limb if they 
stood by her for a minute then. To think that 
this Achilles, monstrous compound of iron tank 
and oaken chest, can ever swim or roll! To think 
that any force of wind and wave could ever break 
her! To think that wherever I see a glowing red- 
hot iron point thrust out of her side from within 
—as I do now, there, and there, and there !—and 
two watching men on astage without, with bared 
arms and sledge-hammers, strike at it fiercely, 
and repeat their blows until it is black and flat, 
I see a rivet being driven home, of which there 
are many in every iron plate, and thousands upon 
thousands in the ship! To think that the difli- 
culty I experience in appreciating the ship’s size 
when I am on board, arises from her being a 
series of iron tanks and oaken chests, so that 
internally she is ever finishing and ever begin- 
ning, and half of her might be smashed, and yet 
the remaining half suffice and be sound. Then, 
to go over the side again and down among the 
ooze and wet to: the bottom of the dock, in the 
depths of the subterranean forest of dog-shores 
and stays that hold her up, and to see the im- 
mense mass bulging out against the upper light, 
and tapering down towards me, is, with great 
pains and much clambering, to arrive at an im- 
possibility of realising that this is a ship at all, 
and to become possessed by the fancy that it 
is an enormous immovable edifice set up in an 
ancient amphitheatre (say, that at Verona), and al- 
most filling it! Yet what would even these things 
be, without the tributary workshops and their 
mechanical powers for piercing the iron plates— 
four inches and a half thick—for rivets, shaping 
them under hydraulic pressure to the finest 
tapering turns of the ship’s lines, and paring 
them away, with knives shaped like the beaks of 
strong and cruel birds, to the nicest require- 
ments of the design! These machines of tre- 
mendous force, so easily directed by one atten- 
tive face and presiding hand, seem to me to have 
in them something of the retiring character of 
the Yard. “Obedient monster, please to bite 
this mass of iron through and through, at equal 
distances, where these regular chalk-marks are, 
all round.” Monster looks at its work, and 
lifting its ponderous head, replies, “ I don’t par- 
ticularly want to do it; but if it must be 
done——!” The solid metal wriggles.out, hot 
from the monster’s crunching tooth, and it és 
done. “ Dutiful monster, observe this other mass 
of iron. It is required to be pared away, accord- 
ing to this delicately lessening and arbitrary 





has been in a reverie) brings down its blunt head, 
and, much in the manner of Doctor Johnson, 
closely looks along the line—very closely, being 
somewhat near-sighted. “I don’t particularly 
want to do it; but if it must be done——!” 
Monster takes another near-sighted look, takes 
aim, and the tortured piece writhes off, and falls, 
a hot tight-twisted snake, among the ashes. The 
making of the rivets is merely a pretty round 
game, played by a man and a boy, who put red 
hot barley-sugar in a Pope Joan board, and im- 
mediately rivets fall out of window; but the tone 
of the great machines is the tone of the great 
Yard and the great country: “ We don’t par- 
ticularly want to do it; but if it must be 
done—— !” 

How such a prodigious mass as the Achilles 
can ever be held by such comparatively little 
anchors as those intended for her and lying near 
her here, is a mystery of seamanship which I will 
refer to the wise boy. For my own part, I shouid 
as soon have thought of tethering an elephant 
to a tent-peg, or the larger hippopotamus in the 
Zoological Gardens to my shirt-pin. Yonder in 
the river, alongside a hulk, lie two of this ship’s 
hollow iron masts. They are large enough for 
the eye, I find, and so are all her other appliances. 
I wonder why only her anchors look small. 

I have no present time to think about it, for 
I am going to see the workshops where they 
make all the oars used in the British Navy. A 
pretty large pile of building, I opine, and a pretty 
long job! As to the building, I am soon disap- 
pointed, because the work is all done in one loft. 
And as to a long job——what is this? Two 
rather large mangles with a swarm of butterflies 
hovering over them? What can there be in the 
mangles that attracts butterflies ? 

Drawing nearer, I discern that these are not 
mangles, but intricate machines, set with knives 
and saws and planes, which cut smooth and 
straight here, and slantwise there, and now cut 
such a depth, and now miss cutting altogether, 
according to the predestined requirements of the 
pieces of wood that are pushed on below them: 
each of which pieces is to be an oar, and is 
roughly adapted to that purpose before it takes 
its final leave of far-off forests, and sails for 
England. Likewise I discern that the butter- 
flies are not true butterflies, but wooden shav- 
ings, which, being spirted up from the wood 
by the violence of the machinery, and kept in 
rapid and not equal movement by the impulse 
of its rotation on the air, flutter and play, and 
rise and fall, and conduct themselves as like 
butterflies as heart could wish. Suddenly the 
noise and motion cease, and the butterflies drop 
dead. An oar has been made since I came in, 
wanting the shaped handle. As quickly as I can 
follow it with my eye and thought, the same oar 
is carried to a turning lathe. A whirl and a 
Nick! Handle made. Oar finished. 

The exquisite beauty and efficiency of this 
machinery need no illustration, but happen to 
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have a pointed illustration to-day. A pair of oars 
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of unusual size chance to be wanted for a special 
purpose, and they have to be made by hand. Side 
by side with the subtle and facile machine, and 
side by side with the fast-growing pile of oars on 
the floor, a man shapes out these special oars with 
an axe. Attended by no butterflies, and chipping 
and dinting, by comparison as leisurely as if he 
were a labouring Pagan getting them ready 
against his decease at threescore and ten, to 
take with him as a present to Charon for his 
boat, the man (aged about thirty) plies his task. 
The machine would make a regulation oar while 
the man wipes his forehead. The man might be 
buried in a mound made of the strips of thin 
broad wooden ribbon torn from the wood whirled 
into oars as the minutes fall from the clock, before 
he had done a forenoon’s work with his axe, 
Passing from this wonderful sight to the Ships 
again—for my heart, as to the Yard, is where 
the ships are—I notice certain unfinished wooden 
walls left seasoning on the stocks, pending the so- 
lution of the merits of the wood and iron ques- 
tion, and having an air of biding their time with 
surly confidence. The names of these worthies are 
set up beside them, together with their capacity 
in guns—a custom highly conducive to ease and 
satisfaction in social intercourse, if it could be 
adapted to mankind. By a plank more gracefully 
pendulous than substantial, I make bold to go 
aboard a transport ship (iron screw) just sent in 
from the contractor’s yard to be inspected and 
passed. She is a very gratifying experience, in 
the simplicity and humanity of her arrangements 
for troops, in her provision for light and air and 
cleanliness, and in her care for women and chil- 
dren. It occurs to me, as I explore her, that I 
would require a handsome sum of money to go 
aboard her, at midnight by the Dockyard bell, and 
stay aboard alone till morning; for surely she must 
be haunted by a crowd of ghosts of obstinate old 
martinets, mournfully flapping their cherubic 
epaulettes over the changed times. Though still 
we may learn from the astounding ways and means 
in our Yards now, more highly than ever to re- 
spect the forefathers who got to sea, and fought 
the sea, and held the sea, without them. This re- 
membrance putting me in the best of tempers with 
an old hulk, very green as to her copper, and gene- 
rally dim and patched, I pull off my hat to her. 
Which salutation a callow and downy-faced young 
officer of Engineers, going by at the moment, per- 
ceiving, appropriates—and to which he is most 
heartily welcome, I am sure. 

Having been torn to pieces (in imagination) by 
the steam circular saws, perpendicular saws, hori- 
zontal saws, and saws of eccentric action, I come 
to the sauntering part of my expedition, and conse. 
quently to the core of my Uncommercial pursuits, 

Everywhere, as I saunter up and down the 
Yard, 1 meet with tokens of its quiet and retiring 
character. There is a gravity upon its red brick 
offices and houses, a staid pretence of having 
nothing worth mentioning to do, an avoidance 
of display, which I never saw out of England. 


other trace of Achilles and his twelve hundred 
banging men (not one of whom strikes an atti- 
tude) than a few occasional echoes. But for a 
whisper in the air suggestive of sawdust and 
shavings, the oar-making and the saws of many 
movements might be miles away. Down below 
here, is the great reservoir of water where timber 
is steeped in various temperatures, as a part of 
its seasoning process. Above it, on a tramroad 
supported by pillars, is a Chinese Euchanter’s 
Car, which fishes the logs up, when sufficiently 
steeped, and rolls smoothly away with them to 
stack them. When I was achild (the Yard being 
then familiar to me) I used to think that I should 
like to play at Chinese Enchanter, and to have 
that apparatus placed at my disposal for the pur- 
pose by a beneficent country. I still think that 
I should rather like to try the effect of writing a 
book in it. Its retirement is complete, and to 
go gliding to and fro among the stacks of timber 
would be a convenient kind of travelling in 
foreign countries—among the forests of North 
America, the sodden Honduras swamps, the dark 
pine woods, the Norwegian frosts, and the tropical 
heats, rainy seasons, and thunder-storms. The 
costly store of timber is stacked and stowed away 
in sequestered places, with the pervading avoid- 
ance of flourish or effect. It makes as little of 
itself as possible, and calls to no one “ Come and 
look at me!” And yet it is picked out from 
the trees of the world; picked out for length, 
picked out for breadth, picked out for straight- 
ness, picked out for crookedness, chosen with an 
eye to every need of ship and boat. Strangely 
twisted pieces lie about, precious in the sight of 
shipwrights. Sauntering through these groves, 
I come upon an open glade where workmen are 
examining some timber recently delivered. Quite 
a pastoral scene, with a background of river and 
windmill! and no more like War than the Ameri- 
can States are like an Union. 

Sauntering among the ropemaking, I am spun 
into a state of blissful indolence, wherein my rope 
of life seems to be so untwisted by the pro¢ess 
as that 1 can see back to very early days indeed, 
when my bad dreams—they were frightful, though 
my more mature understanding has never made 

out why—were of an interminable sort of rope- 
making, with long minute filaments for strands, 

which, when they were spun home together close 

to my eyes, occasioned screaming. Next, I walk 

among the quiet lofts of stores—of sails, spars, 

rigging, ships’ boats—determined to believe that 

somebody in authority wears a girdle and bends 

beneath the weight of a massive bunch of keys, 

and that, when such a thing is wanted, he comes 

telling his keys like Blue Beard, and opens such 

a door. Impassive as the long lofts look, let 

the electric battery send down the word, and the 

shutters and doors shall fly open, and such a fleet 

of armed ships, under steam and under sail, shall 

burst forth as will charge the old Medway—where 

the merry Stuart let the Dutch come, while his 

not so merry sailors starved in the streets—with 








something worth looking at to carry to the sea, 
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Thus I idle round to the Medway again, where it 
is now flood tide; and I find the river evincing a 
strong solicitude to force a way into the dry dock 
where Achilles is waited on by the twelve hun- 
dred bangers, with intent to bear the whole away 
before they are ready. 

To the last, the Yard puts a quiet face upon it ; 
for, I make my way to the gates through a little 
quiet grove of trees, shading the quaintest of 
Dutch landing-places, where the leaf-speckled 
shadow of a shipwright just passing away at the 
further end might be the shadow of Russian Peter 
himself, So, the doors of the great patent safe 
at last close upon me, and I take boat again: 
somehow, thinking as the oars dip, of braggart 
Pistol and his brood, and of the quiet monsters 
of the Yard, with their “ We don’t particularly 
want to do it; but if it must be done——!” 
Scrunch. 





KITES. 





Strutt, in his Sports and Pastimes of Eng- 
land, states that the flying of kites was a very 
ancient pastime in China. Even at this day, 
one of the most popular amusements of the 
Chinese is kite-flying, and they exhibit ingenuity 
and skill in the construction of their kites. By 
the use of round orifices in them, supplied with 
vibrating cords, their kites produce a loud 
humming noise, resembling that made by the 
humming-top. The ninth day of the ninth 
moon is a kite-flying festival ; they repair to the 
high hills in groups, and there indulge in active 
rivalry as to the ascent and musical tones of 
their several artistic productions; but, at the 
close of the day’s amusement, the aérial tra- 
vellers are cut adrift, to fly wherever the breeze 
may bear them. 

The artificial kite is supposed to imitate that 
graceful but voracious hoverer the falcon kite 
while aloft. It also, in a measure, illustrates 
the theory of aérostation, a term traced to 
two Greek words, which signify standing in 
air ; being the science explanatory of the equili- 
brium of bodies raised above the earth, and 
floating in the atmosphere: a study now more 
commonly confined to balloons, a name de- 
oo’ from the French word dallon—a small 
all. 

The surmise of Strutt, that the flying kite 
was not known in England until about the 
commencement of the last century, would seem 
to be correct. It is not mentioned or alluded 
to by any early English author, and a serio- 
comic poem, in three cantos, under the title 
of the Artificial Kite, appeared in 1719, as if the 
subject of it was then a novelty. It was published 
anonymously ; but, many years after, a clergy- 
man of the name of Bacon avowed the author- 
ship, and it was, both in conception and versifi- 
cation, an obvious, and far from an unsuccessful, 
attempt to imitate Pope’s Rape of the Lock, then 
highly popular. This essay in rhyme was prin- 


having designs upon Diana, invented the aérial 
paper attraction to dazzle and captivate the 
chaste divinity : 


At Jove’s command the royal eagle flies, 

And bears his rolling thunder through the skies ; 
The gaudy peacock struts in plumy pride, 

And stalks majestic by proud Juno’s side; 

And though mamma prefers her wanton dove, 
Cupid shall have a better bird than Jove! 


The amorous son of Venus, we are told, em- 
ployed one of his attendants as his artist : 


One, whom long experience blest 

With a mechanic head above the rest; 

He formed the ruff in good Eliza’s days, 

And first confined the slender waist in stays ; 
He first with beauty-spots adorned the maid, 
And bid her borrow lustre from their shade ; 
He knit the lovers’ knot in times of old, 

And formed the circle of the bridal gold ; 

He on the ear first hung the sparkling rings, 
His was the tucker, his the kissing strings ; 
He first in canvas hoop enclosed the maid, 
Turned the round coif, and raised the stiffened head. 


The work being finished, the artificial bird 
floated gracefully im air : 


Where breathed the south, that falls in genial 
showers, 

And gentle Zephyr crown’d with vernal flowers ; 

Where blew the East, that buttons breasts of beaux, 

And over Cloe’s neck the tippet throws. 


Juno, jealous of the success, then gave her 
command: 


Go! swift through ther let my Iris glide, 

And hang my keenest scissors by her side ; 

For lo! where yonder glittering ray appears, 

The urchin bird its airy journey steers ; 

There all his joy on one small thread depends, 
That cut—at once his hope and empire ends! 

She said—then Iris to her charge repairs— 

She reached the string, and closed the fatal shears! 


The artificial kite in after years became the 
instrument of one of the most beautiful and 
important discoveries in the history of science. 
Benjamin Franklin, with the view of testing 
his theory of thunder and lightning, and the 
identity of the electric fluid with lightning, con- 
structed at Philadelphia, in 1752, a large com- 
mon kite, which he covered with silk instead 
of paper, as less likely to be affected by rain. ‘To 
the upper, or perpendicular stick, was affixed an 
iron point; the string was as usual of hemp, ex- 
cept the lower end, where there was an insulat- 
ing cord of silk; and at the spot where the 
hempen string terminated, an iron key was fas- 
tened. With this very simple apparatus, ele- 
vated in the midst of a thunder-storm, during 
which a shower wetted the hempen string, 
thereby increasing its conducting capacity, 
Franklin raised electricity to the dignity of a 
science. He observed the loose fibres of the 
string to rise as if erect; applying his knuckle 
to the key, he received a strong spark; re- 
peated sparks were then drawn from the key, 





cipally founded on the conceit that Cupid, 





a phial was charged, a shock given, and all the 
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experiments followed which are usually per- 
formed with an electrifying machine. No dis- 
covery ever produced a more intense sensation ; 
the striking experiments, diversified in form, 
were everywhere repeated; in one instance 
only—that of Professor Richman of St. Peters- 
burg—with a fatal result; and even in that 
catastrophe the kite was not the instrument 
employed. If any of our young experimental 
readers should be ambitious of repeating the 
feat of Franklin, and bringing the lightning 
from the clouds through the medium of a kite, 
it may be effected with comparative safety by 
using wire instead of a hempen string. The 
wire ought to be coiled on a strong rod or bar 
of solid glass, taking special care to hold the 
glass only in the hand. For security, a key 
should be suspended by a second wire from 
that which is coiled round the glass: which 
second wire may be brought into contact with a 
large silver coin, or plate of metal, placed on the 
ground; and if the key be lifted a little from 
the coin or plate, the electric stream will be 
seen to issue from the key to the point of at- 
traction. Although no fatality is, we believe, 
recorded as having attended the experiment 
with a kite, great caution ought to be observed. 
If a sensation resembling that of a cobweb 
spreading over the face be felt, it will be pru- 
dent at once to throw down the glass bar and 
leave the kite to its fate. 

Franklin, by the success of this simple ex- 
pedient, ranks not only among the benefactors 
to science, but also high among the benefactors 
to mankind. Fuller, in his History of the 
Church, published in 1655, informs us “ that 
scarcely a great abbey exists which once at 
least was not burned down by lightning from 
heaven ;” and even in later days many church 
spires have suffered from the same cause. The 
effects of lightning even on British ships of war, 
particularly in tropical climates, have been dis- 
astrous, as we have described in former pages. 
The experiment of the kite suggested the light- 
ning-conductor to Franklin. Philosophers are 
more attracted by the flights of the aéronaut, and, 
deserting the kite, deem it only an amusement 
for boys. It must be conceded that the invention 
of that simple plaything has proved of incom- 
parably more value to society than that of the 
scientific balloon. Darwin, so far back as 1781, 
prophesied truly the triumph of steam on land 
and water : 


Soon shall thy arm, unconquered steam, afar, 
Drag the slow barge and drive the rapid car; 


but his predictions in the succeeding pale 
respecting its influence on aérial navigation have 
signally failed : 


Or on wide waving wings expanded bear 

The flying chariot through the streams of air ; 
Fair crews triumphant leaning from above, 

Shall wave their fluttering kerchiefs as they move ; 
Or warrior bands alarm the gaping crowd, 

And armies shrink beneath the shadowy cloud. 


singular use in bathing. Previous to entering 
the water, he would allow it to ascend, and then, 
lying on his back, suffer himself to be drawn 
across the stream by its flight. Bishop Wilkins, 
in his Mathematical Magic, proposed a car- 
riage with sails, like a windmill, to be driven 
by the air. In an essay under the title Deedalus, 
or Mechanical Motions, he described—and the 
description is illustrated by a drawing—“ a sail- 
ing chariot that may, without horses, be driven 
on the land by the wind as ships are on the 
sea;” and he added, “that such chariots are 
commonly used in the plains of China, is fre- 
quently affirmed by divers credible authors.” 
Attempts of a similar nature would appear to 
have been early made in Holland, where, since 
its introduction into Europe, the kite has been 
applied in aid of rapid transit on the ice of their 
frozen canals. In the present century, an enter- 
— and adventurous pedagogue availed 
imself of the artificial kite as a motive power 
in England. He started from Bristol with a 
fair wind, in a light carriage drawn along the 
high road by kites, and, it was said, actually 
reached London. The kite has also been used 
. om as a means of spreading a net over 
irds. 

Seamen have been at all times remarkable for 
fertility of invention and the ingenuity of their 
appliances. During one of our expeditions to 

gypt, in the early part of the present century, 
a party of sailors eter to a British ship of 
war turned a paper kite to amusing account. 
Among the wrecks of antiquity which surround 
Alexandria, no object is so striking amid the 
desolation around, as that popularly known as 
Pompey’s Pillar. This monument of ancient 
art, standing in the desert, is acknowledged to 
be the finest column that Corinthian taste has 
produced: while the name expresses the po- 
pular belief that it was erected by Cesar either 
to celebrate his triumph over Pompey, or to 
commemorate the fame and fate of his rival. 
It is composed of three pieces of red granite, 
one of which forms the pedestal, the centre one 
the shaft (of one entire mass, measuring —_ 
three feet in height, with a diameter of eig 
feet), and the third the capital, presenting, of 
course, a more extended area. Our countrymen, 
having in an exploratory excursion through the 
country admired its elevation—ninety-three feet 
—determined to reach the summit ; and for this 
purpose they extemporised a paper kite, which 
they flew over the column. To the kite was at- 
tached a string, by means of which they suc- 
ceeded in drawing a rope over the pillar; and 
thus the whole boat’s crew contrived to haul 
themselves one after the other, hand over hand, 
in nautical style, to the top, and to stand secure 
on the capital of the Alexandrian Column, where 
they announced their success with cheers. From 
their lofty height they beheld the then recent 
scenes of French reverses and British triumphs, 
while the degenerate descendants of the Pto- 
lemys, and the wandering Arabs of the desert 
below, gazed with amazement at the exploit. 





The kite was also applied by Franklin to a 
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equal adroitness, they sung in jovial chorus, 
inspired by copious libations of grog, the national 
anthem, Rule Britannia ! 





COUNTRY COTTAGES. 

PENNSYLVANIA-ROW, Grumbleton, consists of 
a dozen cottages, built, when work was slack 

and wages were low, by a plasterer with a little 
ready money. The site is a narrow strip of land, 
one rood twenty-three perches in measurement, 
sold by the lord of the manor for as much as it 
would bring. The Row faces the turnpike-road, 
with a north-easterly aspect. It has a neat ap- 
arance, two windows and a door alternately 
ive, and an even line of up-stairs windows, 
with its name and date in the middle, executed 
in cement of the best description. Behind the 
Row is barely room for out-buildings, pigsties, 
and a couple of brick ovens. There is no garden- 
ground, but a few flower-pots are set along the 
wall of the enclosure styled the area, which, 
what with the wind and the cats, have a bad 
time of it. The cottages are not provided with 
spring water, but there is a considerable stream 
at the bottom of the hill, which is but some 
three hundred feet high, and not very steep in 
crew The stream is pure, except when it is 
lackened by refuse and dirt from old rags im- 
ported from abroad to our neighbouring paper- 
mills ; occasionally at such times it is a little 
poisonous; but the folks don’t mind this so 
much as they did. It must not be forgotten 
that there is also a pump opposite to the Row, 
and the owner of this pump is ready at any 
time to unchain it and sell the pure element for 
the trifling sum of a halfpenny a bucket, or seven 
buckets for threepence, just one a day for the 
week, Moreover, it rains abundantly m Grum- 
bleton. Ifthe people are not teetotallers, it is 
because they like something better than the water. 

We are quite in the country. Is any one 
tempted to take holiday lodgings in this Row ? 
Let him look at any one of the houses, say 
Number Seven. It is a small bun and cake 
shop, with ginger-beer bottles and apples in the 
window, The floor is spongy brick, the parti- 
tion wall between it and the next cottage on 
either side is one brick thick. The wall may be 
whitewashed or coloured. A newly married 
couple in the first blush of the honeymoon once 
upon a time tried papering ; but paper would not 
stick. On the ground floor are a couple of rooms, 
with a scullery or pantry, which serves as a 
coal-hole and lumber-room as well; and there is 
a door opening into the “area.” Both front 
and back doors (there being no room for porches 
on the roadside) are carefully listed, and some 
other contrivance is also resorted to, to keep 
out the wind and driving wet. 

Up-stairs are three rooms, or, more accurately, 
compartments, of which the “landing” is one. 
There are no doors, the rooms being open to the 
roof. The division between each is a lath and 
plaster screen, six feet six inches in height. 


builder’s part, when a curtain, which the tenants 
can make up for themselves and fix on rings, 
does nearly as well. 

The ventilation might seem to be very bad 
indeed, as only one square of glass in each 
window is made to open; but the joiner’s work 
is contrived to secure constant currents of fresh 
air. The windows of unseasoned wood well 
shrunk, do not shut close, and in a stormy night 
keep up a continual rattle, which it is said lulls 
the inmates to sleep when they are used to it. 
They can plug the windows if they do not like 
the noise, but whether they do that or not the 
air comes in freely—very freely indeed. 

Number Seven is tolerably full when the day’s 
work is'done and everybody isat home. It bears 
the reputation of being a happy home. ‘The in- 
matesare fond of music, and sing at the chapel. At 
home they often practise for this purpose. They 
have also secular music—-“ Beautiful Star”—in 
which the chorus comes in lustily; and one of 
the lodgers can sing “Come into the garden, 
Maude,” with more power of voice than Mr. 
Sims Reeves, though —s with rather less 
expression. Number Six likes to hear the 
music; any way, it is better than the squalling 
chorus of refractory children at Number Five, 
who won’t go to bed till they are whipped; and 
Number Eight prefers it to the not unfrequent 
brawl at Number Nine between a drunken 
husband and a shrewish helpmate. The sick 
young man at Number Ten is also musical. 

eing on his club, he spends most of his com- 
pulsory idleness (for he would forfeit his allow- 
ance, and be fined, if he attempted to work) in 
learning the tune of a hornpipe, on what is sup- 
posed to bea fiddle. The lodgers now in Number 
Seven, and indeed in nearly all the other houses 
where room can possibly be made for them, are 
young men not yet settled in homes of their own. 
Pennsylvania, however, marries early, and by the 
broker’s help can hire furniture cheaply. The 
young men pay a weekly sum for board and 
lodging. “They work in stone quarries, in the 
brick-fields, or on the farms. They must be 
taken in and done for by somebody, and unless 
these good cottagers stood their friends they 
would be homeless and destitute. Many are 
fine steady fellows; but the worst must not be 
turned out of doors. 

There are nine, ten, or a dozen nightly occu- 
pants of each cottage in the Row, and the follow- 
ing arrangements are made for their comfort. 
The parents and smallest children have one 
room all to themselves. The girls have another. 
Brothers and lodgers have the landing. ‘These 
boys and bachelors are usually first up in the 
morning and the last to go to bed at night, and 
the family see but little of them up-stairs, ex- 
cepting on a Sunday. 

Crowded dwellings—in the country at least— 
are not the prolific cause of immorality com- 
monly supposed. Public opinion among the 
rural poor is in favour of morality and decency, 
while even, where they have the choice, they do 
not hesitate to permit domestic arrangements, 





Doors would be an absurd expense on the 
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which in the eyes of good and thoughtful persons 
among themselves are not open to censure. The 
truth is, that in families of even less than average 
respectability a check on immorality is supplied 
by the nature of the case. There is the restraint 
of publicity, and by this, in the absence of higher 
rinciple, many a one is kept out of mischief. 
We need not over-estimate the hurts of over- 
crowded cottages—preventable in most cases— 
for they are numerous enough. Take this in- 
stance of a dozen cottages, so slight and ill put 
together that a disturbance at one end of the 
Row is audible at the other. More than a hun- 
dred people crowded under such a roof; what 
common and every-day trials they suffer! The 
unavoidable contact with disagreeable~neigh- 
bours, the uproar and cries of children, the 
occasional domestic difference, not always con- 
fined to words; the smoke of Number Eight’s 
fire coming down Number Seven’s chimney, 
and compelling open doors and windows in 
mid-winter; the pangs that cannot be borne 
privately; the offences to smell and sight as 
well as to the ear; for drainage and decency 
have not yet put to the rout, slovens and their 
unclean progeny. Well may tenants of such a 
Row, who sustain under the constant plagues 
and trials of their homes, the character of being 
a neighbours, and whose lives are generally 
lameless, be respected for their unobtrusive 
worth. 

But Grumbleton can boast its “model cottages 
for the poor,” which are, indeed, very pretty to 
look at. Excursionists in summer-time will 
drive across the green to admire them, and buy 
photographs of their outside. Our models con- 
sist of a number of cottages, single, double, 
&c.; some have the bedrooms on the ground 
floor, but this is exceptional. They are sub- 
stantial buildings, and in every way a great 
improvement upon Pennsylvania-row. The 
roofs run up to a high angle, and have courses 
of variegated tiles. Each cottage is trellised 
on the sunny side for flowers, and the front of 
the house gets the best of the sun. There is 
also a little space for flower-gardens, and a plot 
either adjacent or at no inconvenient distance 
for potatoes and potherbs. The windows are 
neatly glazed in small diamond panes, which, when 
broken, can be replaced for twopence each ; and 
the outbuildings are not so near as to be injurious 
to health. These model cottages look, in truth, 
excellent. But, as to the ground-floor cottages, 
however efficiently you drain and lay a con- 
crete substratum, they cannot be recommended. 
They are not likely to become common in this 
country, although here and there one may suit 
the purpose of an elderly couple without family. 
The ornamental pitch of the roof also supplies 
the tenant with a standing grievance. It is one 
of the prejudices of the rural poor that they 
should possess a four-post bedstead with cur- 
tains. But in all our models the dip of the 
roof obliges them to dispense with the tradi- 
tional four-poster, and content themselves. with 
French bedsteads. This they dislike very much, 
for they cannot fancy either sleeping on them 


or dying in them, with anything like comfort. 
By building the walls a couple of feet or so higher, 
at no great expense, the peasant might retain his 
choice between French and English for what is to 
him the most. solemn piece of his house furniture. 

Down stairs, instead of the old-fashioned fire- 
place, with boiler to hold a couple of gallons, 
and oven right and left, there is a cast-iron 
range—a patent of somebody’s. It is difficult to 
get the fire lighted in it, but when the cooks of 
Grumbleton are accustomed to the range, they 
can manage with it tolerably well. Meat cannot 
be roasted in any of our models, though it may 
be baked or boiled. Chops and steaks can be 
cooked well, but the labourer doesn’t fancy the 
look of them as he does the bit of roast meat on 
a holiday, and so long as roast beef has charms 
for him, and he can pay for it, why should he be 
obliged to bake ? 

The locks on the doors frequently get out of 
order, and when they do, they are beyond the 
skill of the village blacksmith to set right, while 
a common latch seldom requires repair, and can 
be mended by anybody. ‘There is an elaborate 
model ventilating apparatus, but that troubles 
nobody, for nobody has used it since the first 
half-hour of curiosity was satisfied. 

The rent of the models secures to the owner @ 
a remunerative outlay, but nothing like that 
which Pennsylvania-row pays. And Pennsyl- 
vania-row is less lucrative property than half a 
dozen filthy hovels which are the disgrace of 
the parish, and harbour the scum of the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘They are of mud and wood, and 
are thatched, and are insured nevertheless — 
more, one would suppose, in the hope, than 
in the dread, of fire. They consist each of 
two rooms and a coal-hole, and have as nume- 
rous a tenantry as any of those other cottages 
which have the desirable number of three bed- 
rooms up-stairs. They are damp, dirty, and 
full of vermin. I have seen slugs crawling up 
‘the bedroom wall, while a woman was dying 
of consumption in one of the three or four 
miserable beds crowding the apartment. Not- 
withstanding such wretchedness, if there is a 
dance in Grumbleton on a winter night, it is in 
one of these hovels, by the light of a blazing fire 
and a couple of tallow dips in cracked bottles: 
the fiddler sitting on the table, and lumbering 
boys and girls bouncing about to his scraping, 
while the old crones look on and admire. 

Can anything be done, not to lessen the happi- 
ness, but to decrease the discomforts, of such 
people? Indirectly, improvement finds its way 
into hovels, but nothing short of pulling them 
down can do them justice. The example set by 
the better sort of poor in keeping their cottages 
as nice as their means permit, does more good 
than is commonly supposed. 

A site where spring water can be easily ob- 
tained is not always to be had, but its advautage 
is obvious. Each cottage, whether built singly 
or in pairs, should have its plot of garden 
ground. ‘I'wenty perches is a convenient size. 
lt can be well cultivated when the day’s work 
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on a Sunday, which men are tempted to do if 
they have too much land. While mentioning 
gardens, a word may be said on behalf of 
cottagers’ fruit and flower-shows, which improve 
the people’s care and knowledge about flowers 
and good sorts of garden stuff. 

In double cottages, the partition wall should 
be of sufficient thickness to ensure quiet under 
ordinary circumstances, so that neighbours do 
not disturb each other. Wherever possible, a 
porch should be built for shelter. One door,) 
unless a row of houses must be built (then a 
back door is wanted), will be sufficient, and the 
building will be all the warmer. The boards and 
all timbers should be of well-seasoned wood 
which will not shrink. Too much care can hardly 
be taken to secure this; for which purpose the 
boards should be sawn and kept in a dry place 
till wanted ; the longer the better. On estates 
where cottage-building and repairs form a regular 
annual item, this may easily be done. Cold feet 
and rheumatism in the legs are, besides mice, 
beetles, and crickets, common discomforts from 
shrunk floors. The kitchen floor should be 
boarded, and a good Yorkshire hearthstone at 
the foot of a common fireplace, with boiler and 
oven, will help to make a cheerful house. 

If additional up and down stairs space be re- 
quired, the staircase may be built as an appendage 
to the cottage. Access to be gained by a door 
in the wall, above and below. The doors may, 
if space is still further to be economised, be 
made to slide in a ve, like the doors of a 
coach-house. A Hs inquamity in the construc- 
tion of the staircase (which would of course be 
roofed in) will easily supply an ornamental fea- 
ture to the building as a | as a necessary one. 
An excellent cupboard under the stairs—and 
how valuable cupboard room is in the eyes of the 
+ poor!—is also available. Up-stairs the rooms 
may be open to the roof, or only partly ceiled ; 
but such rooms are hot in summer and cold in 
winter, and a ceiling is therefore desirable. There 
should be at least one fireplace up-stairs, but let 
it not be supposed for purposes of ventilation. 
The first thing the farm labourer does when 

laced in a non cottage, is to saw in two the 
amily bedposts, which he does with a very 
melancholy air. The next is to stuff a bag of 
straw up the bedroom chimney to keep the cold 
out and prevent young birds from fluttering 
down. Incase of illness, when the fire up-stairs 
is wanted, the bag is removed, but at no other 
times, not even in the dog days. 

If model houses must be tried, why do we 
experiment only upon the industrial classes? I 
don’t object to experiments being tried on the 
base and worthless; and 1 would offer no oppo- 
sition to model prisons, or any contrivance to 
make rogues less happy in their residence. But 
I think the opinion of the poor as good on the 
point of domestic comfort in their cottages, as 
that of their wealthier neighbours in great 
houses. The village which has no model build- 
ings in it will yet be found to contain the sub- 
stantial comforts of old-fashioned country life, 


live in. I may be heretical, but, in common 
bounds of Jaw, I like to see the poor man doing 
as he likes till he learns better. And I cannot 
quit the subject without protesting against the 
mischievous tendencies of the Small Tenements 
Act, by which cottagers are excused payment of 
rates. When the poor-law worked worse than 
it does now, it was found difficult to collect the 
rate. The Bumble of other days declared it was 
impossible, and, waxing warm, out of love to 
the poor, swore it was cruel to make them pay. 
Times are changed, and the farm labourer would 
pay his proportion as readily as the farmer. The 
immoral effects of this sort of legislation may be 
traced among the rural poor, who consider them- 
selves mere serfs, to be provided with lodging 
in a cottage while able to work, and accommo- 
dation in the union when past work. The feel- 
ing of mutual dependence and fellowship between 
rich and poor is thus damaged, and each party is 
the worse for its corruption. 





DRAWING A BADGER. 





“ OrpeER to sail at eight for Messina, in the 
Kertsch, with stores,” growled Frank Wilcox, 
with whom I was dining at the club at Malta. 
He flung the missive across to me with unmiti- 
gated disgust. 

** * England exp—— 

** Bosh !” returned Lieutenant Wilcox. “In 
my humble opinion, England never knew how 
much she did expect till Nelson told her. In 
revenge, she sets no bounds to her anticipations. 
The Terrible mast be precious hard up in the 
matter of holystones, if I’m only allowed two 
hours’ notice. Duty’s duty, but, dash my but- 
tons! let us dine! Waiter, bring the wind.” 

The waiter executed this weird office by pre- 
senting the hourly weather-card, adding, as he 
did so, 

* Dead calm, sir, since five.” 

* They'll have to tow us well out. I shouldn’t 
wonder if the admiral escorted us in person,” 
said Frank. “This Kertsch—confound the old 
tub !—is his peculiar darling. Hang it, George, 
we must postpone the chess, unless—eh—ha 
—unless, I say——But no, of course you 
wouldn’t——” 

* Wouldn’t what?” 

“ Go with me, you know! Ha—ha—ha!” 

* With the greatest pleasure.” 

* Nonsense, old boy !” 

He extended his honest hand. I returned the 
pressure. 

My preparations were soon complete, and I 
was on board the Kertsch, in harbour, at a 
quarter before eight. She was a schooner, of 
little more than a hundred tons. She had 
been built at Valetta for a gunboat during the 
Crimean war, with a twin-sister, now the ad- 
miral’s yacht; but, fortunately for our enemies, 
was not completed in time to take part in the 
struggle. Perhaps this had preyed upon her 
spirits, and induced that premature old age 
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rope about her. She was the most dejected- 
looking craft I ever saw, and sat so heavily on 
the water, that it appeared as if nothing short 
of a tornado would waken her from her stupor, 
or even set her in motion at all. Although she 
was already down nearly to the gunwale with 
stores of a ponderous character, others were 
still heaving in-board—the miserable Kertsch 
receiving each new consignment with a low 
hollow growl, like that of an over-loaded camel. 

“Holystones—ah ? Well, pitch in another 
ton or two while you’re at it. Pig-ballast—a// 
right. Stow away, my hearties! Hallo !—what 
next? Aniron church. Heave in—heave in!” 

Finally, just as we were about to cast off, a 
mighty anchor, weighing several tons, was 
placed upon our tiny deck, making locomotion 
all but impossible; and now the tug-boat— 
rightly judging that we must either sink or sail 
—came puffing down and took us in tow. 

As Frank had anticipated, the excellent port- 
admiral did abandon his claret, and came sweep- 
ing out in his barge, to see his favourite depart. 
The secret of his interest in her was supposed to 
be a long-standing difference of opinion iene 
himself and the admiral of the station (who, as 
I have mentioned, used the twin-vessel as his 
yacht) as to the sea-going qualities of their re- 
spective tubs. 

Sir Charles greeted Frank kindly, and, having 
pulled twice completely round us, as if fascinated, 
bore down, and hung upon our quarter, much as 
a loving parent might cling to some spoile 
darling on the point of quitting home. He 
was, however, in excellent spirits, and, rubbing 
his hands as he glanced round the hazy horizon 
and the motionless sea, declared his opinion that 
we should have a “snorer” before morning. 

“Tf we do, Sir Charles,” said Frank, laughing 
as he stooped over the sunken bulwark, with 
his nose nearly in the water, “ you will have to 
report to my lords the decease of her Majesty’s 
schooner Kertsch, under circumstances which 
might have embarrassed a seventy-four !” 

“Don’t tell me, Wilcox!” exclaimed the 
admiral; “a better sea-boat never swam. Now, 
I just want to see what she can do, and that’s 
why I’ve popped you in her for this little 
trip——” 

fe Thank you,” said Frank, sotto voce. 

“—Knowing how you boys crack on when 
once you’ve got out of signal distance. Well, 
I'll be off in a minute. Pret-ty lines indeed the 
thing has! You'll return, of course, the moment 


| you’ve transhipped these matters, and bring us 


| word 


what Garibaldi’s doing. Good night, 
gentlemen.” And the veteran’s white locks 
gleamed in the twilight as he waved us a 


| wistful adieu. 





We were now about a mile and a half outside 
the harbour. The tug had abandoned us to our 
own devices, but there was still a dead calm, and 
we swung helplessly round, heading for the port. 
“ Pipe away the gig,” said Frank, “and get 
her nose round. We may as well Joos the right 
course.” 

“ Very good, sir,” said the quartermaster—a 
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grizzled old sea-dog named Jacobs—“ but ’tain’t 
no use. She hasn’t no more steerage-way than 
ahouse. Nomore she won’t have. Teonubdiek 
once, in the old Badg——” 

“ Lower the gig!” said Frank, sharply. And 
the Kertsch’s head was pulled round. * I warn 
you against that ancient mariner,” continued 
Frank. “The old croaker! He has the most 
appalling catalogue of sea-horrors! Most of 
them occurred while he was serving in what he 
calls the ‘ old Badger brig.’ Beware the Badger.” 

There was, however, something in the old 
seaman’s face that inclined me to cultivate his 
acquaintance, and presently, as he stood patiently 
by his hopeless wheel, Frank having dived below, 
I laid a snare for the Badger. 

* Well, Jacobs, dull work! Have you known 
these calms last many hours ?” 

** Hours ? Weeks, sir—months! I remember 
—’twas in th’ old Badger brig—cruising we 
wos a’ter pirates in the Chainey seas, the sun 
he went down streaky, as *twas to-day. Says I 
to Bill Dummage, says I, ‘ Bill, mark me. We’re 
done,’ I says. ‘Done? says Bill, answering. 
‘Wheerby? ‘Tell ye what, now,’ says J, ‘ ’lt 
swop my ‘lowance 0° grog ’gin yourn o’ water, 
day for day, for twenty-seven days, from next 
Monday.’ ‘Done with you, mate,’ were Bill’s 
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half a pint o’ water, washin’ and all, till 

“ Set your gaff-topsail!” shouted Frank, put- 
ting up his head. “ Breeze coming.” 

The gaff-topsail opened its brown bosom, but 
could not succeed in alluring the infant zephyr, 
which, after indulging in a few fitful gyrations, 
flickered out again altogether. The excellent 
admiral would have been disgusted to find his 
*snorer” fall so far short of his anticipations. 
That night afforded us several hours of undis- 
turbed chess. The sea-air must have invigorated 
my game. I found myself playing with an “élan,” 
which electrified the skipper Frank. 

I was on deck at daybreak. We had drifted 
a little during the night, and there was even— 
as Jacobs bade me remark—a little “ drain” of 
wind, for the harbour was seven or eight miles 
distant. We were still moving, but, as some 
potato-skins, flung overboard in the watches of 
the night, were sailing in company, and even 
occasionally forging ahead, it may be safely in- 
ferred that the pace was not killing. After 
breakfast affairs improved—light breeze on our 
quarter—going about four knots for several 
hours; in fact, until we sighted Cape Passaro, 
the most southern point of Sicily, when again it 
fell calm. 

“To-morrow, sir,” said old Jacobs, “ you’ll 
have just so much wind as you can’t stagger 
under.” 

Oracles are not to be interpreted literally. I 
believed in the breeze ; for the staggering, West- 
minster Abbey seemed as likely to become the 
puppet of the winds as the impassive Kertsch. 

i asked Jacobs on what he grounded his 
opinion, the barometer being steady. 

Mr. Jacobs suggested that the barometer 
should be “blowed,” adding: 
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“ Wot’s glass? Wot’s quicksilver? Give me 
natur. When you notices them divers a peckin’ 
at each other’s game, instead of each fishin’ 
steady for hisself, there’s a hirritation in the 
hair that ses ‘squalls a-coming.’ Harky here. 
One day—’twas in the old Badger brig—we 
wos layin’ becalmed, as might be now, when 
whish! there come a whole flock o’ these birds, 
whirrying and screeching about the ship. The 
was hardly gone, when down come such a sq 
as I never see in my life afore. ‘Crack!’ went 
the main-topmast. Away went everything. Cap- 
tain he was on deck ina moment. ‘ Why, where’s 
the stick?’ he sings out, looking wildly about. 
‘I heerd the topmast go.’ Sir, it was gone! 
There warn’t a rag, nor yet a splinter to*be 
seen! Squall had taken it away, as if it worn’t 
no more than one of them inwisible bonnets 
ladies wears, and nobody never sot eyes on that 
beautiful stick no more.” 

“The Badger seems to have had her full share 
of bad luck.” 

“Well, first and last she mought. She was 
wrecked twice, but got off. Twice a-fire, 
scuttled for to save her—all right. Once, keg 
o’ powder took fire, and blew cap’en’s cabin out 
o’ windy. Once she went down at her moor- 
ings—Lords o’ th’ Admiralty telegraphed for to 
know why?—carpenters warn’t conjurors — 
couldn’t tell. She was weighed again in a 
jiffey. Men was as sweet as nuts upon the old 

adger brig.” 

“Sweet upon her! 
And why ?” 

“?*Twas this way. They thought that, happen 
what mought, she cowldw’t be cast away. Was, 
though. Went down in a fog in the Baltic— 
not a hand saved, cept a monkey and the 
cook.” 
Jacobs’s prophecy was destined to be so far 
fulfilled, that a stiffish breeze from the south- 
east carried us fairly under the shadow of Etna, 
distant twenty miles, when it once again fell 
calm, and left us heaving on the glassy swell ; 
the sound of heavy guns from the northward in- 
creasing our impatience to learn what was going 
forward. As it afterwards turned out, it was 
precisely at this time—eleven o’clock, on the 
twenty-first July, ’sixty—that Garibaldi fought 
his desperate action at Milazzo. The distance— 
from fitty to sixty miles in a direct line—pre- 
cluded the possibility of the sounds proceeding 
from thence. ‘True, the cannonade at the se- 
cond battle of Manassas, in the present Ame- 
rican war, was distinctly heard at a distance of 
SJfty-siz miles ; but that was, in weight of metal 
and rapidity of action, the most tremendous 
cannon conflict of modern times. The guns we 
heard were, probably, from the citadel of Mes- 
sina, still held by a Bourbon garrison. 

I was lying half asleep on deck, in the shadow 
of the sail—Frank improving his mind with a 
French novel below—when some excited talking 
among the men forward, followed by a loud 
laugh, aroused my attention. The conversation 
appeared to lave reference to some object in 
the water, which had disappeared, before I 
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looked up, with a plunge, the traces of which 
were still plainly visible. Old Jacobs came 
growling aft. 

“?Twarn’t no good telling 0’ ¢hem. 1 never 
met with no chap as ood believe it, yet.” 

“* What’s the matter, Jacobs ?” 

“Thought they sis a serpint,” replied that 
gentleman, shortly. 

“Serpent? Sea-serpent ?” 

“ Well, *twarn’t a wiper,” retorted Mr. Jacobs, 
still evidently ruffled; “leastways I should say 
not. He ’oodn’t hardly strike out so far, afore 
breakfast. But, now-a-days, a man mustn’t trust 
his own heyes.” 

“Tell me now, Jacobs, do you believe in the 
sea-serpent ?” 

“Yes I do, sir, #f seein’s believin’,” added Mr. 
met cautiously. ‘“’Tain’t always, now-a- 

ys.” 

“He has been considered a doubtful monster.” 

“Tm aweer he have, sir. *Tis drift-weed, 
wreck, a line o’ porpuses, anything but what 
tis, and what we ses ’tis. Do you think a sailor 
don’t know a porpus? Blow the sarpint! ’Tain’t 
nothing to hus. Why should we go fur to tell 
a passel o’ lies about it? I knowed the old 
captain at Nahant as watched him four hours 
from the beach, with half the parish at his heels, 
but he’s been so chaffed about it since, by them 
as warn’t there, that he cuts up rough, and 
wouldn’t talk of the serpint, even to me.” 

I told Jacobs that, some few years ago, while 
at the Zoological Gardens, I happened to notice 
ajolly tar standing before one of the dens— 
apparently in close conversation with a black 
tiger-cat. The beast really seemed to know him 
—stretching out its paw as far as it would go, 
and rubbing its head sideways against the bars, 
in the fondling manner of a cat. I observed to 
the man that the animal appeared to recognise 
him. 

“* «He do, sir,’ was the reply. ‘’Tis a mess- 
mate. We was together for a long spell in the 
Dedalus—just paid off—Captain McQuhae.’ 

* *«The Deedalus! Then you were perhaps one 
of those who saw the sea-serpent ?” 

* «Yes, sir, I was. I wasin the wateh on deck 
when he hove in sight. He kep’ company with 
us near upon an hour, and once come within a 
cable’s length of the ship. Captain, he turned 
out, and saw him too, and logged it all down. 
There was only one thing wrong in the deserip- 
tion that was in the papers. He hadu’t no 
mane. There was some weed washing about his 
head and neck, as if he’d been a-grubbing at the 
bottom. “T'was that, perhaps, made them think 
jtwas wreck coated with sea-drift. However, 
wreck don’t make seven knots an hour, and 
that’s what we was both running, all the time, 
sometimes the serpint forging ahead, sometimes 
us.’ be) 

Mr. Jacobs was reassured by this anéedote, 
and forthwith weighed anchor with his favourite, 
in chase. For the sake of clearness, I interpret 
his singular statement into the landsman’s 
tongue. Sinking his voice to that confidential | 
key which even the truthful use in speaking of || 
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things not likely at once to command belief, 
thus Mr. Jacobs : 

“Thirty year ago, sir—twas when I served 
in the old Badger brig—I come across a strange 
creature of the kind we was speaking of. We 
was homeward-bound, had had a fair run from 
the Cape, and was within two days’ sail of St. 
Helena, when it fell calm, with the queerest 
weather I ever see. As far as our glasses could 
reach there were thick clumps of yellow fog 
moving about, separated from each other, as if 
they was giants dancing a minnywet. Now and 
again one of these would come drifting and 
sweeping down upon us, when, for five minutes 
or so, you couldn’t see the man at the wheel; 
and, after it was passed, leaving a hot p’isonous 
scent, such as I’ve had many a whiff of, while 
out with boats in the rivers in Afrikey, near 
nightfall. The men used to say ’twas the beasts 
—snakes, monkeys, tigers, and what not— 
coming out to feed. 

“T was below, getting my breakfast, and all 
was very drowsy and quiet in the ship, when I 
heerd the voice of Mr. Commersal—Leftenant 
Commersal—hailing the look-out aloft : 

*** What do you make of it, Marshall?’ 

*T could not hear the answer. Mr. Com- 
mersal hailed again : 

“< Take a squint through my glass. Up there 
with it, boy. Steady now, Marshall; when he 
rises on the swell.’ 

‘There was silence for a good minute, then 
something from Marshall I couldn’t hear, after 
which the leftenant himself came below and 
tapped at the captain’s door. 

** Halloa !’ 

“¢Tt is I, sir—Mr. Commersal. 
breeze coming—nor’-nor’-west.’ 

**¢ Well, sir, make all sail.’ 

“*T beg your pardon, Captain Willis, but— 
but—there’s a hextrornary appearance on our 
weather-quarter. Shall we bear up presently 
and examine it ?” 

“ ¢What is it like, sir ?’ 

«<< Well, if there were sea-serpents, Captain 
Willis, I should say there was about the biggest 
of the breed hove to little more than a mile from 
us, on the weather-quarter.’ 

“<*Commersal! do you think I’m going to 
lose an hour or two beating to windward in 
chase of an overgrown conger ?” 

“<Very well, sir.’ Mr. Commersal turned to 
go on deck, but suddenly stopped, came back, 
and knocked again. 

“<*T beg your pardon, sir, but would you do 
me the favour to take one look at this fellow 
before we run him out of sight ? 

“Certainly, Commersal, if you wish it,’ 
growled the captain. And turning out, he was 
on deck ina minute. I gulped down my cocoa, 
and followed. 

“lhe breeze had died away again, and the 
watch on deck were clustered on the weather- 
bow, all with their eyes fixed upon something 
that was now slowly creeping across our bows, 
and just entering one of the masses of fog I 
spoke of. I was only in time to see a bit of 
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him, but ¢ha¢, and the wake the beggar left— 
dash my grandmother’s cat’s tail!” ejaculated 
Mr. Jacobs, breaking down suddenly, as if the 
language of description failed. Presently he 
resumed : 

“ ¢* Pass the word for Bill Distance,’ were 
the first thing I heerd on deck. 

* Which Bill had a wonderful eye, and could 
tell you, almost to a fathom, how far you was 
from any large object. Bill’s way was to stuff 
his cheek with baccy till it was as tight packed 
asa middy’s first kit, put his hands into his 
waistband, stick his noddle on one side like a 
jackdaw squinting into a marrow-bone, and 
make some sort of calkylation which he couldn’t 
explain, and which nobody couldn’t learn. It 
seemed to have something to do with the bob- 
stay, as that was the only other thing Bill ever 
looked at while doing the sum. Howsever, it 
always ended in Bill’s slapping his thigh, and 
singing out such and such a number, as if he’d 
suddenly guessed a riddle, or found out the 
meaning of a joke. And, queer as it seems, 
Bill was always within a few feet of the mark. 
We consequently called him Bill Distance. 

“ Being ordered by the captain to put on his 
considering cap, and report how far ahead the 
serpint lay, Bill went through his usual tactics 
(this time with the help of the leftenant’s 
glass, for, as I said, the beast had run into the 
fog), consulted with his friend the bobstay, and 
finally declared that ’twas half a mile, less nine 
fathom, going large. 

“ * Coming about, I think,’ says the skipper, 
with his eye at the glass, and looking, as I 
thought, rather puzzled. ‘Hang me if I don’t 
think he’ll speak us ! 

“Just at that instant the mist closed com- 
pletely over him, and came lowering down in 
the direction of the brig, seemingly bringing the 
serpint with it. Leastwise, if he’d held his 
course, he must have passed out again into the 
clear. Which he didn’t. 

“ By this time every soul on board was on deck, 
and the crew was almost as excited as if they 
had been going into action. *I'was no wonder, 
for Bill had told them something he didn’t like 
to tell the captain—firstly, because he warn’t 
asked to it; in the second place, because he 
mought have been popped into the black-list 
for romancing—namely, that the serpint, ac- 
cording to the best calkylations of Bill and the 
bobstay, was four hundred and seventy feet long, 
and as broad across the lines as Plymouth 
Breakwater ! 

“ As the fog-bank come drifting down upon 
us, the captain beckoned to Mr. Commersal, who 
was on the rattlins trying to get a ciearer view. 
They talked together for a moment, then there 
was an order to run in and double-shot the two 
bow guns. Which was done in the twinkling 
of a bedpost, Mr. Commersal standing by to 
pint one of them himself. After that, there 
was a moment of the deadest silence I ever 
heerd on shipboard. We hadn’t beat to quarters, 
so the men had nothing for to ockipy their atten- 
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They was quiet enough now. The whole ship’s 
company looked as if they was bewitched, and 
couldn’t move tongue nor hand. Such a rum 
expression I never see on any men’s faces yet, 
aad hope 1 shan’t again. “I'warn’t fear, bless 
you! you knows the sailor too well for that. 
Twas——Well, p’raps if I’d a had a gen’leman’s 
education, I mought have been able to explain 
better what it was that made us all look as if 
we was going to be strung up at the yard-arm 
at a moment’s notice, and without one tussle for 
our lives. I’ve been in seventeen actions, big 
and little, sir,” continued old Jacobs, “and 
can’t say as I ever was afraid, but, from that 
long moment (’twarn’t hardly more) aboard th’ 
old Badger brig, I learned what a coward feels, 
and I’ve never scoffed at them poor devils 
since. 
“ “Tf *twarn’t fear,’ ses you, ‘ what were it ?’ 
* Which are nat’ral words for any gen’leman 
to utter. *Tis just what none of us Badgers— 
from Captain Willis down to the boy—couldn’t 
answer. Harky here. Our hands was listless 
as so much flax. If the captain his very self 
had said, ‘Stand by, Jacobs, my man, here’s 
Queen Wictoria in a glass o’ grog,’ I couldn’t 
have lifted a finger towards it! Our knees was 
somewheres in our shoes, our eyes was a smart- 
ing and blinking, and our tongues was as parched 
as if we hadn’t had a drink for a fortnight. "T'was 
just as though the whole ship’s company had 
een suddenly p’isoned—Captain Willis he said 
something, a’terwards, about its being whiskers* 
fluid—however, none of us didn’t find any par- 


ticular difference in ¢hem, though Bob Jessamy, 
who was nursing a kiss curl, thought it hung 
limperer than what it usually did do. 

“©? course it got darker as the bank began 
to close us, and every second the thing, what- 
ever it mought have been, that made us look 
like mummies that had died of spotted fever, got 


Worser and worser. *Twas a sweetish kind of 
smell, and yet bilge-water was vi'lets alongside 
of it! Some of the men—old hands, too, they 
were—turned deadly sick, dropping, all in a 
lump like, on the deck. There was no mistake 
now. ’Zwas the smell of the monstrous snake that 
was beering down upon us—p’raps without know- 
ing—for the mist was so thick you mought as 
well have tried to see through the mainsail. 

“The captain he’d got hold of the lanyard of 
the port gun, and stud there just as steady as a 
rock, but I caught sight of his face as the fog 
began to come aboard, and ’twas just as queer 
and white as any of ourn, while his eyes was as 
wide open as they would go, glaring into the 
coming darkness. He was trying to speak, too, 
without turning his head, but it seemed as if he 
was half suffocated. I think he wasa telling Mr. 
Commersal : 





* “ Viscous.” (?) 


1| that was meant to come up again. 





* «Wh—when he opens—f—f—fire 

* The words warn’t out of his mouth, when 
there come a sound, from just ahead, as if a 
clap of thunder had burst through from t’ other 
side of the world! ‘The mist closed in like a 
curtain, but in the very heart of it, something 
green and shiny, like a line of low coast, only 
at one point heaved as high as our cross-trees, 
was plaim to be seen rolling down upon us! 
* Bang, bang!’ went the two guns, almost like 
one. ‘Then down went the old brig, head first, 
downder than I ever knowed as a ship could go 
What with 
the noise, the darkness, the rush of water, I 
almost lost my senses; but I kept a grip of 
what was nearest, and ’twas well t aid, for as 
the brig righted, a sea broke over us that swept 
the deck clear of everything loose, and left 
three feet of water in the hold. For a minute 
after that, th’ old Badger danced and staggered 
like a tipsy bear. Then it got calm again, 
the fog lifted, out come the sun. There was 
nothing hextrornary to be seen or heerd, except 
(as some said) another thunder-roar a long ways 
off. The men were picking themselves up, 
rubbing their eyes as if they’d had a snooze, 
and asking each other what had happened. 

“The captain he was a standing by his gun, 
with his face in his hat. Presently he tuk it 
out, spoke aside to Leftenant Commersal, and 
walked aft. Next minute the ship’s compan 
was piped to hear a speech. Captain said, 
‘ ebsbes, my lads, less we talk of this here 
business ashore, the better. They ’ont believe 
us, they ont; andif so be they did, ’tan’t for the 
credit of the old Badger that she was amost 
swallowed by a snake! Purfessor Pausitive says 
there ain’t no sea-snakes. Three cheers for the 
purfessor, and I wish he weer aboard! Steward, 
double the men’s grog till we make St. Helena. 
Clerk, the log.’ The clerk took fever on the 
a home, and I did his duty. That’s how 

come to read the captain’s account of our ad- 
ventur, made smooth and reg’lar for the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, and ’twas thus : 
‘September tenth, eighteen ’thirty-five, lat. —, 
long. —, calm, with fog-banks.—Saw a curious 
marine animal (having some characteristics of 
the serpent) of considerable size. On our near 
approach, the animal sounded. Endeavoured 
to obtain the specimen ; but, not wishing to delay 
the voyage, proceeded.’ ” 

So far, Mr. Jacobs. A few hours after this 
narration, a favourable breeze determined my 
friend to put into Catania: at which port, not 
without reluctance, I abandoned the little 
Kertsch, and took to the land. 
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